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This book is an attempt to ^piore the teaching of values as it is 
conduct4xi in pur public schools today. It briefly examines tha 
philosophy underlying such efforts, as well as some of the confu- 
sion 0iad ignorance that pervade so much of this teaching. 

It also offers a specific point of view, with some hint at prac- 
tical applications. In doing so, it takes issue with the iK)puiar 
concept that values can be taught through the methods of logical 
analysis and science, M^hich involve such techniques as values 
clanficatiofh moral dilemmas, and the like. It argues that values, 
to the degree that schools c^n teach them at all, can be taught on- 
ly through emotionally related processes of identification and 
through the arts of {^rsuasion and drama. Unlike scientific 
methods, these appioaches admittedly place considerable restric- 
tions on the child's field of choice. 

The traditional inability of schools to impose such restrictions 
has a disturbing corollary in the fact that, as academic f^or- 
mancfe declines and discipline problems increase, more and more 
highly qualified teachers are lK)wing out of the profession. The 
problem is not necessarily one of money. Actually, teacher 
salaries compare reasonably well with those of professional 
middle-class wage earners. The problem, rather, is the teacher's 
growing doubts about his ability to make a difference. He is 
finding that Thoreau*s statement about students who march to a 
different drummer is far more a Uterary virtue than a real one. 
And w^hen, year after year, fewer and fewer students keep time 
with his beat, he bfcgins to wonder if his drumming is ail that bad, 
or if children are becoming academically and socially tone deaf. 
He knows that social and academic fulfillment can only come out 
of a powerful alliance between school and society, but everywhere 
about him he sees this alliance in a state of decay, if indeed it ever 
existed. 

In pursuing this theme, and others, I often find myself in the 
unenviable position of having to defend what appears to be an in- 
flexible code that needs to transmitted intact from generation 
to generation. I plead guilty. I am aivare of the risk in holding 
rigidly to a tradition or cr^; too oftefi its promise of comfort 
and security turns out to be dangerously false. Nor am I a^inst 
the examination of any value through raUonal processes, 
especially as it may be, and often is, influenced by other factors. 
For example, although dignity is a characteristic often found 
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among members of undeveloped nations, equality is far less com- 
mon. Often described as an inalienable right, equality has 
depended heavdy upon a society living in the lap of abundance. 

Nevertheless, down through the ages, those traditions or ab- 
solutes that were translated into specific modes of behavior have 
played a vital role in the continuation of the species. Wo might 
suspect that primitive man fmmd his environment singularly 
mystifying and hostile. Only a few things could be trusted to 
recur without fail: a stone thrown into the air invariably fell; a 
piece of wood floated. For the most part there was little he could 
depend on* A calm day was shattered by e devastating storm; a 
season of plenty was followed by one of starvation. These, and 
similar events, were undoubtedly a constant source of terror and 
threat, for they struck without warning or without known cause. 

Into such an alien world primitive man found his way. equipped 
like other animals with certain priraarj^ drives necessary for sur- 
vival but with one notable exception: Survival behaviors among 
lower animals were instinctive, thus eliminating much of the ter- 
rible burden of conflict and stress resulting from the lack of 
predictability. Men had to learn such survival behaviors. To 
assuage this fear of the unpredictable, ^vhich many social scien- 
tists believe stems from a genetically based craving for order, he 
began slowly and painfully, over countless generations, to rear- 
range the meaningless universe that at first puzzled and terrified 
him. With infinite patience he manipulated and reshaped his 
natural surroundings. Out of subjective experience he created^ 
vast and compacausd systems of thought. 

Man s traditions, as a reflection of the ceaseless task of at- 
tributing causes, of. devising laws to explain the inexplicable, 
began to take on a unique role. They were like familiar 
guideposts enabling him to walk at ease in a worla that was large- 
ly unfamiliar and frightening. True, they limited his choice of 
response, but they also soothed his tensions and fear of the 
unknown. 

Uncertainty wears on the nerves. It leads, as Pavlov's ex- 
periments have shown, to mental exhaustion and insanity. To 
protect himself, man built a great hierarchy of traditions cover- 
ing everything from religious belief to property rights. These 
resembled the working hypotheses in the scientist's experiments, 
and on to them he pinned his hopes that, eight or so times out of 
10, perhaps, they would give him the right answers. 

Nor did right answers necessarily have to be true. It was 
enough, as reknowned anthropologist Bronislaw^ Malinowski has 
poin^ out, that they achieved among the populace "mental in- 
tegration, optimism, and confidence," that they '^established 
organization, led to courage, endurance, and perseverance," and 



finally involved all members of a society in the work of providing 
for the common good. It is little wonder that any contradiction 
to them, whether founded on fact or fiction, was frequently 
regarded as a threat to security and indeed to life itself. 

It is really not my purpose to recommend what values should 
be taught, or whether they should be taught at all, but rather to 
show how schools may to a degree duplicate the process by which 
values are internalised from infancy on up. Everything that I 
have read or observe nags at me and tells me that this process is 
one that involves severe lioxitation rather than a wide range of 
choice in stimuli and response- As a natural consequence, it 
cannot but help evoke from some quarters cries of dogma, 
demagoguery, and indoctrination. 

If so, there is no help for it. Every game we play iii life is a 
game of chance in which the odds against winning or losing must 
be taken into account. Learning how to improve the odds 
becomes a matter of enormous significance. For any game that 
attempts to perpetuate our democratic ideals may well be the 
most important one we will eve play. Moreover, it is a never- 
ending game, played by generation after ^neration. 

As J see it, there is only one way to play it successfully— which 
happens to be the subject of this book, 

Joseph S. Junell 
July, 1979 
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Is Rational Man Our First Priority? 

The report card for mankind reads: A in physics. B or JSf- in 
genetics. C or P ir^ psychology^ F in morality, ethics, and the 
humanities. 

-Sen Brodifisky 



There is a scene in David Copperfidd (one of the fe^ novels I 
have read several times) that fills me with a sense of pathos I 
would ordinarily admit to only with considerable embarrassment. 
It is the scene in which David, after a series of cruel experiences, 
escapes from London and confronts his aurit, Betsey TrotwcKKi, 
who has not seen him since the day of his birth. Standing before 
her, a dirty, ragged, underfed, and shockingly .nisused child of 
10, he pleads that he be accepted into her household. The scene is 
filled with all the outrageous sentimentality of which Dickens is 
master. Yet I cannot return to David's words witnout that 
familiar rush of absurd feelings. 

"I am David Copperffeld of Blunderstone, in Suffolk— where 
you came on the night when 1 wss born and saw my dear mama, 
I have been unhappy since she died. I have been slighted and 
taught nothing, and thrown upon myself, and put tg work not 
fit for me. It has made me run away to you. 1 was robbed at 
first setting out, and have walked all the way, and have never 
slept in a bed since I began the journey/' Here my self-support 
gave way all at once, and, with a movement of my hands, in- 
tended to show my ragged state, and call ii io witaetis that ^ 
suffered sometlung, I broke into a passion of crying, v -^n I 
suppose had been pent up within me all the week. 

During the while, I experience all of David's tensions and emo- 
tions. His tears are my tears, for I, too. have suffered the 
calculated horror of the Murdstones, the educational process at 
Salem House that was next to sheer brutality^ and the grim evils 
of the child's workhouse in London. 

I do not pretend that this reaction to Dickens has shaped all my 
thinking about education, child labor, or the forces of evil and 
good; other impressions have long since helped round out the pic- 
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ture. But I should be ciisbDnest if I did not conf^ that those 
emotioual journeys with Davids along with many, many others 
have done much to forge tlu? attitudi^ and feelings that are 
primary to my systom of values, and that they influenco many of 
my thoughts and decisions with the fon^ of conviction* 

Assuming that Dickens was dealing with distinctive behaviors 
still fundamental to moral conduct* it is interesting that the^most 
significant contributions to public education made in the past 
' two decades have had litd^bf importance to say about the unique 

relationship of emotiofifand identification to school curriculum 
and its consequent impact on sm-vivaL Men like Jerome Bruner 
and B, Skinner— top names in education toduy— are pursuing 
their own private visions of the ideal Although they appear to be 
traveling along different pathways* it is the same lodestar that 
attracts them; namely, tim deification of the rational-scientific 
processes as a means of coping with problems that humans are 
now facing on a global scale* In conc^t with their efforts, and 
often as a result of them, every modern innovation, frnm school 
aichitecture to computerized learning, helps usher in full scale 
this glittering, gem-hard analytic age. The response to Lord 
Wliitehead's dictum that the nation is doomed which does not 
place value on trained intelligence has been taken up with a 
vengeance. 

Nor are present-day academicians espousing this view hard to 
find. In a provocative essay review of Arthur S-^hlesinger's book, 
The Crisis of Confidence: Ideas, Power and Violence in America^ 
John Bunzel, president of San iose State College, raises by im- 
plication the most nagging of aW questions with which educators, 
since the days of Socrates, have ineffectually come to ^ips: To 
what part of man does public education owe its first obligation? 
Is it to his intellectual-academic world, or his emotionai-social 
one? Which is more likely to intCire him a measure of happiness 
and a reasonable chance of survival? 

As with most scholars throughout America, Bunzel's position 
on this matter hardly comes as a surprise. For both himself and 
Schlesinger, the art of reflection is the only antidote to the insani- 
ty that daily encroaches upon our democratic way of life, as well 
as upon the world at large. Like Schlesinger, Bunzel * 'gives no 
quarter to those who would reject the proce^ of reason" for the 
•^simple kdling out of moral judgments."^ He quotes the pro- 
fessor who insists that a ''specUiim of ofdnion and action is in- 
dispensable if r^tson is t0 dviliae power and abjures within 
youth the **change in life-styV^ which locates its center in a 
bewildering grab bag of sources that includes hallucinatory drugs * 
and Eastern mystics, encounter groups and communal pads— in 
shorU in the sense and emotions.'* Along with Schlesinger, his 
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concern **i8 not simply the impulse to trrationalism that is evi- 
dent every wh^ but the abandonment of rationality as .1 way io 

help set things right A Uberal/* he goea on to sayt **do©a not 

deny or minimize the desUiictive t e n d encies that are a part of 
nian'fir irrational component; rather, he reasserts the conviction 
that irrational motivations can best be treated at the conscimis 
level, where they can be exposed to reason." 

Certainly there is much in Bunzel's wc^ds that compels admira- 
tion and a high hvel of agreement. There is also a certain naiveti^^^ 
to which historians are particularly prone. This naivete is 
reflected in the belief that '•reason'' truly civilizes power, that "ir- 
rational motivations'* are best corrected by exposiifg them to 
reason, or that **man's irrational component" is primarily 
destructive in nature. It is ospedally evident in the implication 
that the reasoning process can be trained to function objectively 
without the intervention of the senses and emotions* 

Such indomitable faith in the powers of the mind to solve %ny 
problem, however complex, can only be explain^ within the con-, 
text of history. Its roots, as we know, are found in the age of ra- 
tionalism, created by the extraordinary impact of ideas of such 
men as Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Descartes. It 
was a world in which reason for the first time tried to provide 
"rational*' controls for individual and social life, and in general to 
discard or miiy" xe notions that were merely venerable, tradi- 
tional, unproved, or irrational To a large extent Montaigne aban- 
doned his quest for absolute tmth and advanced instead the vir- 
tues of doubt and tolerance. Bacon set his seal on inductive 
reasoning, and Descartes devoted himself to the task of reshap- 
ing philosophy into a pattern consistent with the new science. 
Among the learned it was a period of much optimism and hope, 
\^ith a strong belief in rationality striking the central chord. 

The movement did not progr^s without i^iods of strong reac- 
tion, of which the anti-intellectualism of Rousseau and Bergson 
are cases in point. Rousseau's concept of the noble savage, for 
example, is strongly reminiscent of umch that we witB^sed in 
American society no more than a decade ago, as is also his injec- 
tion of reason in favor of conscience and feeling as the only true 
guides to correct moral and social behavior. Bergson's ex- 
travagances regarding the superiority of instinct and intuition 
over intellect are only slightly less well-known. 

In spite of such minor reverses, knowledge as end product has 
so permeated the educational process that even the old charges 
of anti-intellectuaiism against John Dewey by such critics as 
Arthur Bestor, John Maynard Kutchins, and others seem in 
retrospect a little absurd. Richard Hofstader's dim view of the 
child-centered school portrayed in his Anti-iniellectualism in 
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American LiM^for example, is a brilliant piece of logic, but I can* 
not believe that this is the part of Dewey that continues to in- 
fluence the t*chool» of today. When theorists like Bruner talk 
about the discovery of '*structure** in the teaching of 
mathematics and science^ when Edgar Fenton speaks of the com- 
ing revolution in the social studies through problem solving, in- 
quiry learning, and other inductive approaches, they borrow 
directly or indirectly from the opposite side of Dewey revealed 
Uirough one of his less well-known but far more pervasive 
volumes. How We Tkink, published in 1933.** Advancing the 
method of scientific inquiiy as representative of the most highly 
sophisticated of all intellectual processes, it soon became educa- 
tion's first definitive handbook for implementing pragmatic 
philosophy* Moreover, it was a testament of Dewey.s faith in 
what he believed to be the virtually limitless power of human in- 
telligence. 

Meanwhile, the other adjuncts of Dewey's bekef— learning as 
social function, to take an instance—that imply at least a 
modicum of concern with moral behavior, have been either 
relegated to the hmbo of lip ser /ice or so overshadowed by the in- 
tellectual aspects of learning as to remain for all practical pur^ 
poses totally defunct- Nowhere is this truth more ironically 
pointed up than in the learner upon whom Dewey pirmed his lof- 
tiest hopes; the elementary school child. Enter any ' ' issroom 
and place the subjects— citizenship among them—in random 
order on the chalkboard. Then ask the children, as \ have done on 
various occasions, to rearrange them anonymously according to 
their importance. Citizenship is sure to receive short shrift, for 
invariably it will appear among the Jther classroom pariahs- 
music, physical education, and art— at the bottom of the list. 

This does not mean that small ehild/en enjoy these subjects 
less; it means simply that, in matters of assigning value, they 
quickly adopt the attitudes of the school and society which mete 
out their punishment and rewards and whose demands have been 
made^quiie plain. In a large survey reported by the Review of 
Educational Research in the early Sixties, several thousand 
respondents— predominantly educators— pointed out what they 
expect of elementary schools in the way of purposes and, func- 
tions. The schooPs task, they felt, was not the teaching of social 
living. It was identified, first with the three Rs and, second, with 
**the cultivation of a love of knowledge."^ Nearly 10 years later a 
survey conducted by the Gallup Organization for the Charles F, 
Kettering Foundation reveal^ essentially the same picture. The 
elementary equivalents of the humanities received rock-bottqm 
ratings. Social living was not even mentioned. Today the vast 
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ongoing shift ia emphasis from traditional to discovery type pro- 
grams, plus the addition of new disciplines, makes it clear that 
the prevailing viow of the school's proper function is an academic 
one. This is one lesson even the dullest child learns rapidly-and 
sometimes paipfuily— on the very first day hu brings home his 
repoii. cat*d. <> 

Whether we can attribute the whole of the intellectual move- 
ment dominating elementary education to Dewey's theorizing 
about the natrn^ of scientific inquky is of course doubtful; other 
factors hcve exerted powerful influences. But there can be no 
4oubt of Dewey's impact on what Joseph Wood Krutch calls the 
"modem proponents of 'scientiiic' moraUty" who insist that 
"value judgments should be based on knowledge rather than 
tradition or intuition."* nor of the stifHng effect this view has had 
on any sort of value teaching that is not analytically oriented. I 
know of no experiment approachmg the scale of the open concept 
classroom, tor example, designed to inculcate through processes 
involving feeling and emotion the abiding values that have 
historically motivated our brightest moments in social and 
pohtical development or, conversely, that are calculated to give 
emotional awareness to those periods of national shame when 
men callously laid these values aside. 

it is this vital process, often called vicarious experience, that 
has been conspicuously absent from the elementary curriculum 
at a stage in the child's development when he is most susceptible 
to its influence. My complamt is not that school people engaged 
in teaching, writing, and editmg of instrucUonal materials refuse 
to juggle facts dishonestly for the sake of dramatizing them, but 
that they fail to dramatize facts or events even when to do so is 
historically legitimate. Many facets of the social sciences, as well 
as the language arts, abound in rivalries, danger, and conflict con- 
taining strong moral issues charged with emotional content. 
These make fertile soil for the development of primary social 
values, values terribly important to the survival of the race. Un- 
fortunately for sraaU children, they seldom see the Ught of day. 
Too often Vhey are neglected in favor of a bland diet of flawless 
expository writing. Sometimes they are suppressed or omitted 
because of opinionated ideas about emotional readiness or 
•because of current fetishes regarding concept building, problem 
solving, and other such panaceas. Meanwhile, the most promis- 
ing techniques of drama and Commitment to basic emotional ap- 
peal go begging, slowly getting buried under a mountr n of new 
"discovery" oriented programs. 

Whatever the faults of the McGuffey Reader, it did represent a 
consciously conceived plan for dramatizing the values most im- 
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portant to the society that tived befcNre the turn jf the cactury. 
No doubt mai3CK of them, once ccnsidemi imperishable laws of 
conduct, have long since disappeared under the press of changing 
times. Yet» as one humanities professor of npty acquaintance 
argued about the Reader: '"It was archaic in style, sentimental, 
heavy with moralistic platitudes, yes. Unrealistic, no- The idea 
was unique, for it assumed, as so many educators and curriculum 
writers today refrain from doing, that morality was as much a 
part of real life as arithmetic, science, or techndogy." 

It is curious that social scientists are just now beginning to 
learn through experimentation what men of letters have known 
intuitively for centuries* **Some evidence indicates,*' Gordon 
Allport tells us in his lKK)k The Nature of Prejudice, "that films, 
novels, dramas may be effective, presumably because they induce 
identification..,. If this fmding stands up in future research, we 
shall be confronted with en interesting possibility.... Perhaps in 
the future we shall d^ide that interciiltural programs should 
start [italics Allport s] with Action, drams, and films, and move 
gradually into more realistic meth(Kip of training.''^^ I once wrote 
the editor of a popular journal that the real tragedy in avoiding 
the controversial issues of history is not that it perverts truth but 
that it destroys the single most powerful medium, apart from Hc- 
tion» that enables children to relive at conc^t pitch the moral and 
spiritual conflicts of the race, ^verai years ago the gifted 
novelist Norman Mailer told his reading audience that he had set 
for himself a task ro less arduous than that of reshaping 
America's conscience. An ambitious undertaking. How much 
simpler to start out fresh with small children! 

Making sense out of what values to teach, when to teach them, 
and under what conditions they should be taught has been equal- 
ly affected by the new spirit of scientific intellectualism. When 
recently I asked my class of aspiring young teachers if they 
believed there were principles of behavior su. fundamental as to 
warrant having them taught to all children without bmefit of 
validating evidence or raajority consensus, they were plainly 
disturbed. There was fear that unanimity of acceptance could 
lead only to the evils of conformity. They wondered if values 
should be the same for everyone. After all, they argu^, we do 
live in a highly pluralistic society. When I inquired if they meant 
by this that pluralism was an ideal state of affairs, they demurred 
by saying, **Why not? It's hmn a primary source of our strength 
for a couple of hundred years now. Besides, does anyone have the 
r!ght to tell people what values they should live by? Isn't this 
really a form of indoctrination?" 

Although my answer to the last two questions was an uncondi- 
tional **yes/' I profess my inability to base it on any sort of 
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"knowledge. * ' To the first question I can reply only according to 
the dictates of my own system of values, forged, I suppose, by 
humanist principles and by the sum total of experiences unique 
to me. These suggest strongly that certain democrafic values 
seem to be the common heritage of all men of all times and of all 
conditions, and that a bett way must be explored to transmit 
them intact to all children of future generations, Thib is not to 
say "that their appearance among men is of the same nature as 
Plato's ideas— those shadowy entities that pass eternally be- 
tween some "otherworld" and their human habitations. Rather, 
they are the ^'ery special product of man's biological and 
psychological drives, singularly reflective of a particular stage in 
his evolutionary development. Put into Skinnerian terms, they 
are tkose ' " behaviors which have proved reinforcing as a result of 
the genetic endowment of the organism and of the nature of its 
environment."" As such they have been embraced, 1 venture to 
say, at some time, in some form, and to some degree by humans 
' everywhere. Under the tyrant's heel they have undergone sup- 

pression and suffered extinction. As ideals they have never en- 
, *L . , joyed the promiiie of complete fulfillment, "and perhaps never wUJ. 

; > Yet, I submit that they are unique urgings for which man has 
' ceaselessly hungered throughout the long and tjQubled course of 

human histo;ry. ^ 
■ ' . These selfsame urgings also suggest that -vahxe teaching i6 
. abominable wHen it'be^mes a double standard— whea as iq &o 
| V. ^ V jnahy classrooms duriiig 4^6^ Vietnain ; War, for example, it 
. *• / preached reverence and dignity for human life, pa the one -fiand, 
/ , and endorsed, on the other, the^development of a sophistieated ra- 
\ tionale for the maiming and slaughter of thousands of innocent 

a' 7* ■ ^ children in the prosecution of a "nujior holding action." Indeed. 
^ >; /. »r for schools to encourage anj? kirid of int^^ieq|walrdiscour«e that 
, tries to synthesize pr fcationaliif ^h^e antithetS^^i^sitioo* con- 
■ ati^utes hyptacnsy of monstrous proportions/ - 

As to thV second question, if fey indgctrinatjott is meant the in- 
*kiilijtg 6f, belief a tsf^|is4^ the bei^t of aJlemattves br substan: 
tiation by facts, my answer, again, is simply that the values 1 
- hold most significant are those least suppoi table by empu-ical 
data. Whaeifcwouldnotbeterribly important if the reverse, were 
true, it is comforting to know that no less profound a thinker 
than the late Bertrand Bussell in some part shared this view. 
"There remains," he tells us, "a vast field where scientific 
methods are inadequate. This field includes the ultimate ques- 
tions of value; science alone, for example, cannot prove that it is 
bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty. Whatever can be known, 
can be known by means of science, but things which are 
legitimately matters of feeling lie outside its province." 

O " 7 -i 
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Uafc^timately. many educators and curricuJura writers seem 
only dimly aware that ''things which are legitimately matters of 
feeling" are perhaps best taught tJbrough methods which involve 
feeling and that the style and emphasis of such writing and 
teaching are quite different rrom those designed to teach children 
how to discover, assiraiiate, and use information. With regard to 
the problem of making decisions, the child is trained in the art of 
critically examining his facts and acting upon them in a manner 
that leaves open for him the widest range of options for achieving 
his goal. This is an intellectual process in which the method of 
scientific inquiry is admittedly a powerful tool. In the case of 
emotions, attitudes, or feelings, the prcKress is diametrically op- 
posite* Basically, it is a prior function. Its sole purpose is to in- 
sure the intemaiisation of specific attitudes and values by which 
goals are screened through a kind of moral retina, as it were. 
Here, options are severely limited, and to insist, as the new breed 
of eduratoT often does, that elements of "choice/' "inquiry/' 
•'operational truth/* and the like are fundamental strategies in 
creating this moral synthesis is as naive as to assume that once 
children have "discovered'' the truth alK>ut drugs the problem 
will cease to exist. 

What makes far more sense to me is the theory advanced by 
Freud and his followers. At the risk of oversimplification, it tells 
us that the moral component is born and developed, for better or 
for worse, within a uniquely emotional climate that include, , 
among other things, a systemafee— though not necessarily plan- 
ned— weighting of the scale in terms of exposure to prescribe 
beliefs and behaviors. By means of a principle Freud chose to call 
identification, children internalize such beliefs and behaviors in 
order to integrate disassociated elements of their own per- 
sonalities. The process is completely self-actuated, apparently 
resulting from a profound need for stability and a sense of order. 

In one respect, if in no other, the theories of behaviorists such 
Skinner are somewhat alike in that desirable behavior— or 
rather tho^^e beliefs that motivate desirable behavior— is deemed 
to be the product of conditioning techniques in which design, 
either conscious or unconscious, is a crucial factor. More 
specifically, it may be deserited as a condition In which selective- 
ly reinforced and reinforcing responses to selected stimuli have 
been found io be consistent with both the organism's biological 
needs and the social norms under which he Uves. Although the 
Freudian view of value formation to me appears the more fruitful 
approach^ for reasons I shall later discuss, I see them both as hav- 
ing complementary functions in the classroom; indeed, Freudian 
and behaviorist principles are interwoven in ways that are dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to separate. 
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Having said this, I wish to emphasize that I shall not address 
myself to the obvious questions: 'Whose values shall we teach?" 
or "Is value teaching r^y the prd]^ function of our schools?"- 
Consensus on such questions must be arrived at through the 
democratic process. Meanwhile, it may be safely stated that 
something in the way of attitude and value formation is occurring 
in classrooms throughout America, but for reasons that few of us ' 
can define or to what end almost none of us can predict. Indeed, 
some proponents of values clarification, the accepted sctotifical- 
ly oriented technique for modifying values, regard thes6 aspects 
of unpredictability and lack of control as democratic virtues, 
since the group decisions of autonomous men and women always 
contain elemenis of uncertainty. There is little evidence to show, 
however, that these outcomes, whatever they happen to be, exert 
greater influence in strengthening our democratic institutions 
and beliefs than they do in reinforcing the extremes of pluralism 
that now so cruelly divide society at large, 

I am aware that the du-ections I advocate (primarily for young 
children^ strike terror in some hearts, for they smack ominously 
of conditioning and indiKtrination. And there is in fact a sense in 
which conditioned allegiance to values is predominantly absolute 
and irreversible. If the emotions are deeply involved, as they 
almost always are, allegiance becomes especially imperious and 
demanding, a jealous mistress who brooks no trifling with the 
claims of rival beliefs. Even more disturbing, the condition often 
poses at one and the same time the alternate paths of survival 
and extinction. Few have pointed out more dramatically than 
Bronislaw Malinowski the survival value of taboo in primitive 
cultures, where the social and economic life of the populace is 
reasonably stabilized. When stability is threatened, however, 
powerfuPy induced modes of behavior become virtual deathtraps, 
bringing down the curtain on more than one society, including 
many among our own Indian tribes. 

I suppose that considerations like these have to some degree 
caused educators to look askance at all educational systems 
leading to rigid belief. Any system, however, that attempts to 
strike a compromise between the philosophies of unbridled 
freedom and totalitarianism must take a calculated risk, and I, 
for one. would rather see that risk taken on the side of what ap- 
pears to me to be man's predominant genetic tendencies to 
behavior: namely, that he is primarily a creature of emotion, that 
his adherence to reason in the role of decision making is more fig- 
ment than fact, and that his philosophies are far more the pro- 
duct of his ego needs than his ego needs are the image of his 
philosophies. What powers of reason he does possess, however, 
are among his most unique attributes and are not to be 
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underestimatad. But unless he is taught early in life to use these 
powiars in support of a few strongly and emoiionaUy conditioned 
attitudes and beUefs to which ail men can accede, his presem^ on 
earth will continue to frow steadily more uncertain. 

If such an emphasis on my part indicates a kind of perverse 
blindness to the virtues of scientific intellectuaUsmt well and 
goc I am iar less concerned that our children learn to create 
new values in a changing world than I am about their ability to 
safeguard and {H^petuate a few of what Sir Herbert Read has 
called the *'great simplicities'' that touch the deepest springs in 
human relationships. At the same time, I do not see how they 
can serve mankind except as a great hierarchy of universals 
whose demands upon all alike are exacting and immutable. It is 
significant that the late Clyde Kluckhohn, a noted anthropologist 
who spent the greater part of his productive yc^jars describing the 
incredible diversity ttat marks human cultures, should have 
written near the end of his life: 'lAjU talk of an eventual peaceful 
and ordei ly world is but pious cant or sentimental fantiisy unless 
there are, in fact, some simple but powerful thingn^ in which all 
men can believe, some codes or canoiis that have or can obtain 
universal acceptance." It is u|H)n our commitment to these and 
the successful teaching of them that all civiU^Uons, if they are 
to survive, must ultimately rest. 

In further pursuing this tJbeme, I find it necessary to point out 
that it is no more my aitent to discmlit the n^d for reason than 
it is to elevate the position of emotions. I argue strictly in terms 
of priorities-- what must come first, rather than what is of grater 
or lesser importance. My thesis is simply that because attitudes 
function in the peculiar way they do, the emotions of young 
children must be made the primary target of public ^ucation- 
and the educator who wishes to improve the human condi^on 
without fuU recognition of this fact is merely whistling in the 
dark. He must he able to distinguish betw^n attitudes that are 
liberating and those that are imprisoning; between the ones that 
most fully enable the child's imagination to range free and those 
that slam the door shut on him, so that often he stands outside it, 
not even wondering what Ues beyond. The educator must \k 
made to realize that the imprisoned mind is, in some respects, as 
much the product of Scarsdale as it is of Harlem, and that college 
credentials are by no means a guarantee against it. As we shall 
no^ in succeeding chapters, he must have some inkling, finally, 
of these factors most likely to influence attitudes, as well as some 
understanding of the many ramifications— both significant and 
unpleasant— closely related to this process. 
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/ am persuaded that this intoxication Igenerated by the 
pragmatist concept of '*truth''i in the greatest danger of our 
time, ami that any philosophy which, however unintentionally^ 
contributes to it is increasing the danger of vast social 
n disaster 

—Lord Bertrand RusseU 



Grranting that personal rectitude and commitment to a few 
ideals still occupy a position of some in^rtance in human af- 
fairs, it is perhaps not irrelevant to ask how well equipped is the 
new teacher to deal with them in the classroom. The outlook at 
first glance is most promising. The young teachers who are com- 
ing out of our colleges and universities now form a new and 
distinctive class of men and women. Urbane, generous, and 
knowledgeable, their collective presence is being felt throughout 
the ?and* They were once fed on watered-down courses* frills, and 
general academic pap. Now there are demands for quantity and 
quality in content A growing resist for empiricism and 
research is turning young prospective teachers into devotees of 
tough-minded intellectualism. They know facts about perception 
and its relationship to learning that were still mysteries 20 years 
ago. Their understanding of the problems of youth, though by no 
means complete, has increased^ilOTmously in the past decade. 
They are responsible, dedic^t^ and sympathetic. Armed with 
the knowled^ and ne^^^^chniques of science, they are becoming 
skilled practitioners ^ho promise to revolutionize education from 
top to bottom. 

Unfortunately, upon closer examination, the brightness of this 
promise starts to fade. There is, to l^gin with, the plain fact of 
confused objectives. My own experience as an obsfwer in hun-^ 
dreds of classrooms has convinced me that while teachers often 
profess to be dealing with values, they are seldom sure of what 
they are teaching or to what purpose. The judgment is not nune 
alone. Theodore Brameld, for years the leading proponent of 
reconstructionism in educational philosophy, has conceded on at 
least one occasion that **{0]ur schcK)ls and colleges, by and large, 
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are neiti^r consiatent nor clear about the valvioa they are obUged 
to instill in the young.... Insofar as American education has tend- 
ed to regard its chief business as that of conveying 'jif ormation 
and trailing in skiUs, it has tended to'storo its vahies, so to 
8i>eak, in the educational attic." 

Even more ffftm^ging is research evidence on the changing 
Vfilues of the new teacher. Brief eatcerpts from two surveys of the 
literature are worthy of review. The first of these, by the 
psychologist Jacob W. Getzels, reports the findings from four 
major studies conducted by the University of Chicago. Accord- 
ing to Getzels, they reveal an unmistakable drift among college 
students {tochers included) from a traditional, hard-cc^ed value 
orientation to a shifting, quixotic pattern that social scientists 
have come to call "the emergent values," "The goal of behavior 
is not personal rectitude but group consensus, not originality but 
adjustment. ' Great impca-tance has been placed on "an over- 
riding value of sociability and frictionless interpersonal 
relations" in which "the hard-working self-determined Horatio 
Alger herop is giving way to the affable young man in the gray 
flannel suit." Taking the place of "Puritan morality or...moral 
commitment, as a value, there are rdativisUc moral attitudes.^ 
without strong personal commitments. Absolutes in right or 
wrong are questionable. In a s^nse, morality has become a 
statistical, rather than an ethical, concept; morality is what the 
group thinks is moral. "'^ 

The second survey, by W. W. Charters. Jr., corroborates most 
of Getzels's findings, but its principal virtue lies in a summary of 
the work of George Spindler, the Stanford anthropolo^st Unlike 
Getzels, Spindler worked in the reahn of hypothesis. Vast in- 
dustrial expansion, he reasored, plus two global wars and a tur- 
bulent social history, had all but eroded the traditional values of 
a former agrarian sodety^^JE^Iast citadel of moral respectabili- 
ty, the work-success et^, and the hard-line traditional value 
system, was to be found in the middle and lower-middle classes. 
It is from these classes that the vast majority of America's 
teachers are drawn. The influence of teacher training institu- 
tions, however, is clearly in the direction of emergent values. The 
result has bean to create "ambivalence" and "vacillation" among 
some young teachers and .to drive others to the extremes of rigid 
"authoritarianism" on the one hand, or the "group-think" cult of 
social adjustment on the other. A third teacher, whom Spindler 
calls the adaptive teacher, follows a pattern similar to those 
described, but in far less severe form. 

To date I know of no research that would prove that Spindler's 
teachers do indeed follow these patterns of behavior. However, 
Charters does cite a number of studies to show that the new 
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teacher reflects ''such em^gent values as sociability, a 
relativietic moral attitude, consideration of others, conformity to 
the group, and a hedonistic present- time orientation.*' 

Whatever the teachers* peisonal beliefs and feelings about 
relativism^ there can be little doubt of their commitment to the 
philosophy that engenders it. A system of thought that regards 
hierarchy and permanence as questionable virtues logically 
points to the application of empiricism in value teaching. Thus 
when you suggest to this young teacher that scientific methods 
are by no means a cure-all for society's ailments or that there is 
need to pass on to future generations a body of fixed values, he 
will smile indulgently and ask: *'Whose values? Yours or mine?'* 
This is tantamount to saying, of course, that the importance of 
any particular value is largely a matter of personal preference 
and that what is pne man's meat may well be another man's 
poison. Models for this kind of logic are rife in schools of educa- 
tion. For example, James P. Shaver argues that in a democratic, 
pluralistic society where value conflict is inevitable, each defen- 
dant's claim in a clash of values must be given equal considera- 
tion. To illustrate this interesting point of view, I quote from his 
survey on the scientific methods of value teaching entitled 
Reflective Thinking, Values, and Social Studies Textbooks": 
In the dispute over racial segregation, the Negro's claims for 
integration are supported by CHir commitment to brotherhood^ 
the equality of opportunity, and to equal protection of the law. 
By the same token, however, the segregationists' position has 
been defend^ in terms of freedom of association, of property 
rights^ and even of the right to local control in such matters. 
Each of these is also an important American vaiue^ 
Yet to accuse the new teacher of this kind of rektivistic think* 
ing simply draws a shrug of the shoulders and a complacent re- 
ply: **You use one set of criteria for making value judgments; I 
use another. You fall back on traditional models and personal 
feelings. I examine past exf^ience, related evidence, and all the 
possible cons^uences. Only then do I make up my mind. Yours 
is largely a conditioned reflex, mine a reason^ act. It s the only 
kind of response I accept as valid from my students.*' 

•'But ish't it possible," you argue, **just possible, for a value 
judgment to stand independent of the consequences— come hell 
or high water?" 

•'You mean the hang-tough values? What are they? Look, my 
friend, I use moral, data in making judgment too, I love my 
parents, my wife, and my children. I am truly my brotl^r's 
keeper. But this doesn't mean that I shouldn't put s value to the 
same kind of test as any other idea or judge its merits by the 
evid^-i^e/* 
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"Can you always trast your evidence?" I ask. "Far more thm 
my emotions," he replies. And 80 the conversation cornea to a 

dose. , 
1 his may be something of an exaggeration of the new teacher s 
philosophic ouUook, but it is not entirely so. In comparing the 
educational practices of East and West, Cbrence Faust, for one, 
has remarked on our increasing propensity tp "refer questions of 
tlie ^ruth of opinions and theories to the consequences of holding 
them, or at least to view propositions so attested as more 
substantial and valuable than those otlierwise estabUshed." Its 
implied methodology (that scientific methods are the wa:^of all 
truth) is part and parcel of a great rash of inquiry-type programs 
in the social sciences now proliferating throughout America 
under the stimulus provided by Bruner. Fenton. and othca^. Sure- 
ly, its flavor of pragmatist ethics, a la John Dewey and his distin- 
quished colleagues, Sidney Hook, Abraliam Edel, Max Otto, and 
others, is unmistakable. All is marked, in this calloused view of 
any distinction between an idea and a value, by irresolvable con- 
flict between moral prescription and choice, and-what is 
perhaps its most pernicious feature— the Deweyan thesis that 
truth is operational, that effects rather than causes are its chief 
determinants. 

Bertrand 'Russell who agreed with John Dewey on most 
things, could not agree with him on this. The disUncUon he 
makes between his own view and Dewey's on this very critical 
point is most interesting. RusseU considers a beUef to be "true' 
when it has a particular kind of relationship to its causes. Dewey, 
on the other hand, gives what he caUs "warranted assert- 
abiUty" to a beUef only after assessing its effects or conse- 
quences. It is important to note, as Russell points .<^^t, that the 
past cannot be altered by present or future acts; therefore, if we 
assume that truth is the result of what has happened, it is com- 
pletely independent of any influences that we may at present or 
in the future wish to exert upon it. But when truth or warranted 
assertabiiity is gauged by future events, then, to the degree in 
which future events can be changed, it is also possible to change 
what should be asserted. Russell goes on to ask: 

Did Caesar cross the Rubicon? I should r«gard an affirmative 
answer as unalterably necessitated by a past event. Dr. Dewey 
wwld decide whether to say yes or no by an appraisal of future 
events, and there is no reason why these future events could not 
be arranged by human power so as to niake a negative answer 
more satisfactory. If I find the beUef that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon very distasteful, I need not ait down in duU despair: I 
can. if I have enough skill and power, arrange a social environ- 
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raent in which the statement that hedid not cross tbo Rubicon 
will have "warrant«<l assertabiiity." 
When embracing this view of what constitutes truth, how dif- 
ferent becomes one's persj^tive on life! Shorn of the incubus of 
irrevokable human limitations, how enormously expanded is 
one's sense of freedom! Russell believed it was essentially this 
pragmatic outlook, so amenable to American industrialism and 
business enterprise, that gave to man the notion of un- 
precedented power he had no right to assume. In such "cosmic 
impiety" he sensed a danger that must ultimately lead to 
massive S(K:ial dislocation and demise. 

For ray part. 1 have never questioned Dewey's lifelong devo- 
tion to humanitarian ideals nor his conviction that he had 
fashioned an ethic admirably suited to achieve them, i simply 
fail to see by what logic he closes the gap between means (the 
methods oi science) and ends Imoral synthesisj -a logic in- 
escapably hinged on a fundamental contradiction: If you hold 
that the truth of a belief resides in the conditions that brought it 
into being, you will be apt to teach children that truth is more or 
less fixed and permanent, with intrinsic value; if you believe that 
truth is forged and tested in the marketplace, you cannot avoid 
giving it a shifting, opportunistic quahty that men, even the 
most morally reflective, tend to manipulate for their own ends. 

Although my purpose is far less cosmic in scope than Russell's 
or Dewey 's, I nonetheless see in this linking of truth about values 
to the consequences of holding them a sinister influence upon 
value teaching no less deleterious in its effects. It is logical to 
assume, for example, that where consequences become the sole 
arbiters of truth, guiding principles begin to occupy a very 
uneasy position in the affairs of men. Such, in fact, is the very 
spirit that pervades the method called "valuing" (in con- 
tradistinction to value teaching). Simply stated, it is the method 
of assigning value to ideas and beliefs after an inquiry-type ex- 
amination of them has proven them deserving of it. Touted as a 
scientific breakthrough in creating a responsible morality, it em- 
braces most if not all of the techniques known to science: observ- 
ing, comparing, summarizing, classifying, coding, criticizing, 
looking for assumptions, collecting and organizing data, 
hypothesizing, applying facts and principles, exploring alter- 
natives, making decisions, designing projects, etc. 

The list is indeed a mouthful, but there is far more involved. 
Under this formidable battery of techniques. aU values of feeling 
and belief connected to some crucial issue are subjected to a 
pitiless spotlight of inquiry. No value that does not represent 
knowledge— that is to say, some prcwf of its own merits— is ad- 
missible. Values of pure feeling and emotion are suspect or soon 
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become m few want of evidence If , as some philosophers !iugg^t« 
mattaxs of true feeling fall mitside the purview of scibiu^ so 
much the worm for feeling; everything is grist to itm mill A 
value such as compassion, fen- instance, in an investigation of ade- 
quate pensions fcwr the elderly, would have a rough time of it, if in- 
deed students had temerity enough to bring it into the discusai<ra 
at all 

Witliin such an arena, then, scientific intellectuaUsm provides 
the framework for decision making. Morality is seldom estab- 
lished; it is always beii^ ^'discovered/' Children are never set 
moral boundaries within which they may work out problems by 
whatever powers of mind have been vouchsafed them, but beyond 
which they may not venture. All is placed on the auction Uockt 
including the bargaining rules. Ktirim Sorddn, who is 
sometimes prone to be carried away^by his own rhetc^ic, was not 
without justification when he said: ''We live in an age in which 
no value, from God to private property, is universally accepted.* 
There is no norm, from the Ten Commandments to contractual 
rules and those of etiquette, that is universally binding,.,. What 
one person or group affirms, another denies; what one pressure 
group extols, another vilifies,.,. Hence the mental, moral, 
rehgious, social, economic, and political anarchy hat pervades 
our life and culture... ."^^ 

This conspicuous lack of any fixed signposts for the guidance 
of behavior is not without parallel in the classroom. During the 
Vietnam conflict, when Buddhist priests protested U.S. interven- 
tion by self'immoiation, I watch^ senior students in a contem* 
porary problems class formulate opinions, unchallenged by the 
teacher, that this kind of zeal was a sp^es of fanaticism. The no- 
tion of such behavior as being essentially a moral problem, 
i-esoivable only in terms of moral absolutes, simply did not enter 
into the discussion. It could not; it would have been inundate by 
a mountain of intellectual considerations— political, economic, 
and social—that dominated the discussion* Lat^, when I asked 
the teacher {rather modestly- 1 thought) why this aspect of it had 
not been considered, he l€K>ked at me rather sharply. 

'*Isn't your approach a bit simplistic?" he asked. ''We are deal- 
ing with a rather complex problem, you know/' 

'"l suppose you*re right," I repifui, almost wishing I hadn't 
brought up the subj^t. ''I thought, perhaps, it might have some 
relevance." 

He relented somewhat. "You're talking about moral anchor 
points. Good Lord, man, have you been watching what goes on in 
Congress lately? That just isn^t the way decisions are Ixdng 
made, I'm trying to prepare these kids for the real world." 

I walked softly from the room, wondering if my whole intent 
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was not bomehow grossly misdirected and naive. 

Equally intriguing waa my obstjrvation of a debating panel 
made up of bright seventh-graders who had bmi arbitrarily 
asiiigned the task of defending the position of the conscientious 
objector. It was obvious from the start that these students felt 
uncomfortable with their role, tending to equate pacifism with 
cowardice and disloyalty. It was also clear that no one had taken 
the trouble to point out to them that pacifism, in the tradition of 
the great Christian martyrs and of Gandhi, Martin Luther King, 
and others, can demand a courage^ painful and difficult to 
maintain as that of a soldier on the battlefield. When, as generf»l- 
ly happens in these cases, the whole argument was reduced to the 
ultiMate test of the f^cifist's belief— his severely limited choice 
of personal annihilation in preference to the destruction of 
another life— the entire concept was put down as somehow weird 
and irrational. The absence of any framework of real moral fiber 
had rendered this discuss-on a highly interesting though perfect- 
ly harmless intellectual exercise for both teacher and students. 
• Prescriptive morality is certainly a dubious virtue into which 
moral relativism often l^ds class discussion. During that same 
period of time there was a movement afoot to bring down into the 
primary grades the fruits of reflective thought. Scholastic 
Magcuine, for example, whfch prints reading matter for millions 
of schort! children throughout America, was providing its huge 
readership with carefully researched and balanced arguments, 
pro and con, on the Vietnamese struggle. Some schools incor- 
porated this material into their teachtng of the Miimesota Plan, a 
major social science project of that period, whose professed 
"behavioral goals" included among others the learner who 
"respects the rights of others" and who "values human 
dignity.'"''' 

Such is the subtle nature of hypocrisy that few of us who prac- 
tice it are aware that we are doing so. One elementary teacher I 
know, who could not equate the teaching of dignity for all 
humans with what was happening in Vietnam, collected pictures 
of Vietnamese children, all victims of the war. Lacerated and 
maimed, their flesh seared by napalm, they stared out from his 
bulletin board with tragic, pain-filled eyes. Class reaction was 
mixed; there was morbid curiosity, shock, and complaints of a 
"gruesome sense of humor.*' Nevertheless, every time the sub- 
ject of Vietnam came up for discussion he admonished his class: 
"First, let's take a long hard look at those pictures, then we'll 
talk." As I watched I was strongly reminded of the tortuous 
search of Ivan Karamazov (from The Brothers Karamazovi for an 
answer to the evil of men's senseless cruelties. "But the children, 
Alyosha!" was the one question he kept hammering out again 
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and again to his younger brother, who was training for the 
priesthood ''They haven't yet ta^t^ of the apple. What about 
the children?" 

It was to be exp^ted that this young teacher, a rare gift to the 
profession, would \^ asked one day to answer the complaints of a 
parent who felt that his ''political opinions" were danj^ously , 
prejudicial. On the second day he came before his principal; the 
third day his bulletin b9ard was down; and on the fourth day he 
was again safely teaching reflective techniques. 

Safely teaching, because the ideal teacher is one who never per- 
suades, never weights the scale on any one side of a discussion, 
but rather guides his students to sources of information that will 
substantiate or refute their own behefs. During this process of 
values clarification, the students* using all sorts of knowledge for 
te.«iting their values, begin to slough off old and useless id^s, 
taboos, and other emotional hangups, gradually clearing the way 
for a new code of ethics characterized by flexibility, inteUoctual 
orientation, and a capacity for direct action. 

Whatever reservations I may hold regarding the possibility of 
such an occurrence, this in not intended as a condemnation of 
values clarification, which has its own purpose and need. On the 
contrary, I consider it a matter of utmost importance for a person 
to discover if liis values are those of a scoundrel, a saint, or a 
murderer. 

The question of who is or who isn't a murderer, fcr example, 
deserves a moment's comment, si'.ce it bears distinctly on the 
new teacher's ability to use the process of reasoning" in his own 
private judgments on important moral issues. Within the mean- 
ing of the term I would include a majority of the pubUc at large. 
My feehngs that this might be true were first formed in the early 
years of the Vietnam war, when any number of people I talked to 
assumed a strongly belligerent stance on policy questions about 
which they had only the foggiest notions. I was dismayed, but 
^not without hope. There were still the teachers, in whose hands 
the pruspecis of a more humane world were safely ensconced. 
They were, aftfer all, the largest and best educated teacher group 
in the world. 

Alas. I had reckoned witho^iw checking my facts. As I entered 
into conversations with teachers, I found many of them amazing- 
ly truculent and warlike. It was a great disappointment to learn 
that, in spite of their sophisticated arguments, they were not dif^ 
fe»*ent from the others. In vain did I toy to point out how incom- 
patible was our moral position with the facts of our own historical 
development— arguments that were being brilliantly and moving- 
ly advanced by Norman Cousins in the editorial pages of the 
Saturday Review. I had discovered a bitter truth: Teachers, hke 
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the rest of the people, are far more interested in exterminating 
their enemies than they are in tho possibility of planetary extinc- 
tion or of finding means of peaceful coexistence. 

Even so, I should have been reluctant to take a public stand on 
this were it not for an incident that occurred several years later in 
which a large local branch of the National Education Association 
was asked to respond to the following resolution: * 

Whereas the United States has been involved in Indochina for 
more than 20 years and'whereas professional educators have a 
duty to voice their consciences concerning a terrible and unjust 
war. we ... call for an immediate withdrawal of all United States 

personnel from Indochina.... 23 
The resolution was turned down by a vote of five to two. 

Nowadays, of course, it has become fashionable to condemn the 
war on the ground that it was a gross blunder on the part of 
someone else. But the |iypothesis that this new outlook reflects a 
fundamental change of heart is a notion upon which I look with 
the greatest suspicion. 

The fact remains that most children come to the classroom 
with essentially humane attitudes. If such were not the caSe. this 
writing could have no purpose, for it has been rather conclusively 
documented by psychiatric researchers that the time from birth 
to age 5 or 6 is more crucial to attitude formation than all the 
years thereafter.'* But for this average child, as Gordon AUport 
puts it, "the foundations of character were established by the age 
of 3 or 6, only in the sense that he is now free to become; he is not 
retarded: he is well launched on the course of continuous and 
unimpeded growth.*'" This would imply, of course, that the 
child's "natural" inclinations and dispositions toward behavior 
patterns which may be characterized as essentially humanitarian 
can be selectively reinforced and strengthened. 

The same implication poses a question of grave import. What 
happens in an atmosphere in which primary attitudes and values 
are dealt with all of a piece, the trivial along with the significant, 
where choice is given free reign so long as it is based on conse- 
quential proof, where fixed guideposts and boundaries are cither 
suspect or treated with no more reverence than yesterday's 
headUne? This is certainly not to infer that moral prescriptions 
are mandates from hepven. For my part. I am willing to accept 
the social scientist's view-Ashley MonUgu's, for one— that over 
great stretches of time a value system arises out of the most 
satisfactory relationship between human needs and environmen- 
tal conditions and that to some degree this involves choice. By 
the same token, choice without value, which severely restricts 
one's options, does not constitute morahty; parading as such, it is 
opportunism, pure and simple. Choice takes on moral essence on- 
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ly when it ^^-^nscends biology and a^iuires in doing so an ar- 
bitrary element that is at once isaflecdble and static in its 
demands. In rebuttal to Sydney Hook's contention that the 
e^^urce oi one's sense of obligation w ''might*' to others resides in 
the social pressure mduced by other's needs and wants. Arthur 
Garnett {The Moral Nature ofManf states far more reaUsUcaUy« 
it seems to me, that one's ' 'sense of oblx nation makes itis demands 
quite independently of personal interest and social pressure and 

^ often directly counter to them* It demands loyalty to principles 
seen to be for the general human good, even...where such loyalty 
involves personal sacrifice/'^ 

Surely, nuuiy mora! judgments rise above Hook's criteria. Sup^ 
pose a driver runs down a pedestrian on a lonely street in the dead 
of night. Although his first reactioQ is to escape, he stops his car 
immediately and attempts to sender aid. Any amount of cerebra- 
tion would inform him quickly of several ugly facts: He has been 
drinking, his driving record is bad, and if the pedestrian is 
seriously injured or dead ha is apt to face a prison term. 

Let us suppose further, that the pedestrian, a derelict on sight, 
is stone dead* Again the driver's impulse is to run, but instead he 
phones the authorities and waits submissively for their arrival. 
Why, in heaven's name? The victim is beyond ail human 
assistance. True, fadng up to his dilemma will do much to 
alleviate the driver's sense of guiit, but against this be must 
measure the moral obloquy and distress of ppssible imprison- 

, ment, the shame and financial haidship imposed on his family, 
and the probable ruin of his career. A rational examination of the 
consequences could reveal that guilt is by far the easier thing to 
live with. 

Why, then, does he pick up the phone, deliberately choosing the 
more jprersonaliy and socially disastrous of the two alternatives? 

The facts seem to be that moral truth Ls often little concerned 
with consequences. Ind^d, it wotild appear that many so-called 
moral judgments are not judgments at all, but moi^ in the nature 
of compulsive behavior whose function it is to bring us up sharps 
ly when confronted with something our conscience teUs us is 
deeply and morally wrong. In doing so it severely limits choice 
and often commits us to total responsibility. 
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Science cannot prove that compassion is better than cruelty^ 

—Joseph Wood Krutck 



US 



rVpart from the rather dubious qualifications of most teachers 
to instiU in the young a sense of commitment to commonly ac- 
cepted prindplea, there is, in addition, a considerable problem in 
logic regarding their methodology. Whenever we act in accord- 
ance with some compelling belief that we accept as gospe! truth, 
we do so on premises that involve two possible kinds of relation- 
ships. One is the relationship between the presumed truth of a 
belief and the criteria that establish its validity. The other is the 
relationship between truth and behavior. It is helpful to look at 
those one at e time, for they bear significantly on the nature of 
truth and its limitations in the dedaon-making process. Let us 
start out with the fiist relationship, that of truth to its criteria. 

Since our concern is the inculcation of moral (or inmioral) 
beliefs, it is important, first of all, to le&m if there is anything 
essentially different between moral and intellectual truth or, put 
into another context, to find out what naakes truth auaal, as 
distinguished from any other kind of truth. We begin by pointing 
out what philosophers teU us about mteUectual truth, since it is 
the kind most familiar to us. They use a number of ways—none 
completely satisfactory— for determining the truth or falsehood 
of a belief, but there is one that seems to be more acceptable than 
the others. It is simply thtst a belief is regarded as being true 
when it corresponds to an outside fact or group of facts placed in 
unique relationship to eiich other.^ We might take the example 
of our belief in the truth of Ohm's Law. The example is purposely 
simple, but it serves us quite nicely. This law can be shown to he 
true just because the e()uation which tells that resist«iJice is a 
function of current and voltage corresponds to experimental facta 
resulting from this relationship. Its truth rests upon the 
framework of this evidence, and whatever value it may have for 
us comes from our believing it and acting upon it. 

It should be obvious, however, that many of our most revered 
moral beliefs can meet no such test. Our belief in God, in immor- 
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tality. in comimssion, in honesty— indeeci in truth itself— all are 
highly vulnerable to attack by any logician wishing to take an op- 
poMte view. There have been numerous attempts, of cmarse, to 
demonstrate moral truth by the use of reason or the methods of 
science, but they are far from conclusive* When some forms of 
stealing are !ess of a gamble nowadays than, say, starting up a 
new business, it becomes increasingly difficult to prove that 
honesty is indeed the best policy (at least for the individual in the 
short term)- Ail we can r^y say is that such beliefs are true on- 
ly in the sense that they cim^espond to our feelings about them 
and perhaps to the degree in which they are universally hdid. 

The fact that some heUeh are easy to prove while others are not 
has been further demonstrated in the work of the distinguished 
pliilosopher of logical analysis, Rudolph Camap* A good example 
is the democratic ideal, the tight of equality. Now, it must be ad- 
mitted that whatever value we attach to this ideal, it will stem 
primarily from our feelings reganiing it rather than from any 
demonstrated proof that all men do in fact have this right. In 
point of factt in any kind of moral reasoning, as in the making of 
' moral judgments or deciHions, the one question that takes 
precedence over all others is the ultimate question of our feelings 
about what is good or evil— whether a tMng is right or wrong, 
good or bad. But many statements such as the right of equality, 
as Carnap points out, are linguisUc utterances having only an ex- 
pressive function, not a repre^ntative one. They have no 
theoretical sense; they contain no knowledge; they can be proven 
neither true nor false.^ This is obviously what Bertrand Russell 
meant when he talked about **things which are legitimately mat- 
ters of filing*' whose investigations lie outside the province of 
scientific method.^^ As feeling states (intellectualized to be sure), 
they cannot be rationally tested, except in relationship to other 
feeling states, which suffer from the same limitations. 

Our feelings, in short, are central to the issue. The condition is 
a slippery one for the proponent of scientific methcKis, for there is 
nothing in his repertoire of techniques that enables him to cope 
with this primary characteristic of value- Since he can only deal 
with data that can l^ proved or disproved, he must of necessity 
put all beliefs, either moral or mteJI^tual, to the same test, 
without regard for the distinction that may greatly separate 
them. 

The difficulties this problem raises ^re typifi^ by the model on 
reflective techniques presented by Lawrence E, Metcalf. Through 
his books, co-authored by Maurice P. Hunt,^ and his extensive 
survey of research in the field,^ Metcalf has perhaps given us the 
clearest conception of Dewey's meaning of reflective thinking &s 
it applies to the art of teaching.^ Most important to this writing 
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is his essentiaUy pragmatic view of how teachers should deal with 
conflicting values that pervade so many public issu^. To il- 
lustrate this view, I quote, from one of his articles^ 

Perhaps ... a reinterpretation of problem solving . . . will help 
i^hers to entertain the hyp<^esis that teaching people to be 
good is not their province. Teaching an understanding of how 
vslues affect and even dlst(»t perception is within their prov- 
ince. Teaching that certain vdues are inconsistent with other 
values is within theif province as logicians. It is even their job 
to t^icb that some values are democratic.*.. But no ont, least of ^ 
all our teachers* can tell the American pec^le what their vbIubb 
are to be. 

To demonstrate how this might work in practice, Metcalf sets 
up a classroom model in which students investigate the problem 
of socialized medicine, "if students are to decide whether they 
are in favor of socialized m^cine, they will find it helpful to learn 
what socialized medicine is, and what results from it." During 
the learning process the teacher is encouraged to resist any temp- 
tation to "purvey" his own private biases. His job is to "help 
them find data, if it is available, on the achievements and other 
effects of socialized medicine" and to assist individuals in coping 
"with the logic of those who are opponents or proponents of this 
. institution." He would have students speculate on what would 
be the effects of socialize medicine in this country and even ask 
them to rate these effects according to their "desirability" or 
"undesirability." By pursuing this methc«i of nonintervention, 
teachers would no longer be teaching "values" but "valuing," by 
which Metcaif obviously means that ideas earn resp«:tability or 
contempt by virtue of the evidence uncovered through reflective 
techniques. 

I do not argue with the general excellence of this approach. 
What I do obj«:t to is the implication that truly meaningful solu- 
tions to problems that involve conflicting values can be reached 
without reference to some pre^stabUsked framework of common-, 
ly held moral reference points. We are led to believe that reflec- 
tive techniques alone will enable us not only to make the wiser of 
alternate decisions but to achieve a responsible moral climate. 

But wherever conflicting values are present, especially strong- 
ly held ones, whose interpretation of what is wise behavior do we 
accept? As we have already noted, some^of the most crucial 
issues are often most difficult to resolve on the basis of purely 
nonmoral data. Besides, it is no great trick for the clever pro- 
tagonist to arm him^lf with a great mass of evidence in defense 
of any position he wishes to assume. Indeed, I watched the 
classic example of this truth a number of years ago when I 
chanc^ to see Edward Teller and Lord Bertrand Russell debate 
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before a televisdcm auciienc^ the merits and shc^rtcomings of 
nuclear armament* Seldom is one jirivile^ to witness a display 
of such incisive rebattai« {mipoint documentation, and prodigious 
range of knowledge. Yet even more fascinating than the brilliance 
of their 'arguments was the fact that both men, having spent 
lifetimes employing reflective techniques in the pursuit of new 
scientific knowledge aMd arrive at positions so diametrically 
opposed When men like these fall out over an issue embracing 
the fate of mankind, one is tempted to ask, somewhat cynically 
perhaps, if a bad decision is any lass bad becau^ it was made 
with full knowledge of the facts,^ 

The need to teach reflective t^hniques is not in question here. 
Critical thinking should infwm every proposed solution to the 
human predicament But the solution itsdlf must be the direct 
reflection of some Hxed moral principle pinpointed somewhere on 
a scale of primary values. For example, if the value regarding 
human worth were truly optative— epproaching, let us say. the 
intensity of AlWt Schweitzer's concept of i^verence for life— thct 
idea of modem warfare as a solution to anything simply could not 
be countenanced* The immediate reaction to it would be one of 
such repugnance as to become virtually ego destroying. Reflec- 
tive thinking might well be employed to examine alternate 
courses of action, but rarely if even one course of action is in 
direct conflict with the fundamental value itself. 

If this sounds like some vastly artless oversimplification of a* 
terribly complex problem, I should like to remind the reader that 
I am interest^ primarily in the elem^tary school child, A nod- 
ding acquaintance with the psychiatric view regarding the 
development of conscience, plus a number of years spent in per- 
sonal observations, have convinced me Umt he is the main hope of 
the world* Thus it may not be within the province of teaches, as 
Metcalf suggests, to teach children how to be good, but we had 
better start telling them what social goodness means and what 
are some of its great motivating forces. 

Finally, in addressing ourselves to the second relationship — 
that of truth to behavior— the proponent of inquiry must assume 
that children will automatically sdect what is demonstrably true 
over what is demonstrably false as a valid basis for his acts. In so 
doing he further contends that moral choice is really no different 
from acting upon conventional wisdom and that once we are 
taught the art of listening to the voice of **reason*' our faculties of 
intellect will take charge of that part man that still separates 
him from the angels: namely, his s&^et compulsions, his haunt- 
ing dreams of power and position, his most deeply rooted 
psychological barriers to truth. Could former President Truman, 
if faced with incontestable proof, have brought himself to admit 
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that his decision on Hiroshima was a terrible misjudginent? 
Would former President Johnson have bowed to overwhelming 
evidence of a tragic miscarriage of justice in Vietnam? Will 
former President Nixon ever make one move ir. the direction of 
admitting culpability and involvement in the Watergate scan- 
dals? I wonder. Powerful men with far greater perspicacity, 
whom history has proved wrong, have gone to thei*- graves pro- 
claiming the strategic accuracy of th^ decisions. Indeed, it 
would appear they could not do otherwise, for there must be some 
frightful immobilizing element in the act of losing face that is 
often self-destructive beyond limits that humans can endure. 

Perhaps we may gain some insight into this strange condition 
by reviewing briefly the major theme running through the in- 
vestigations of researchers such as Anna Freud, Rene Spitz, 
William Goldfarb, and others as compiled in John Bowlby's 
Maternal Care and Mental Health. Central to their findings is the 
lifelong and d^ply pervading influence of attitudes interna -ized 
during early childhood— a phenomenon that Bowlby regards as 
the single most important psychiatric discovery in the past half 
century. Although his pronouncement is based on studies con- 
ducted with emotionally deprived infants and children, it is for- 
cibly brought home to us that the principles are the same for 
everyone: a gradual accumulation of preferences, compulsions, 
and rejections eventually forms our life-style. As the fii^t 
evidences of organized behavior, tfc^y precede the development of 
rational thought. Whether they are healthy or diseased is of no 
immediate concern; what does concern us is that, good or bad, 
they cast over our lives an invisible screen of prisnary disposi- 
tions and tendencies to behavior through which each of our 
thoughts is sifted and by which the very quality of our thinking is 
in large part determined. 

Such evidence of man's emotionally dominated rational pro- 
cesses has been even further advanced in the past decade by the 
work of ethologists such as Desmond Morris,^ Konrad Lorenz, 
and Robert Ardrey/^ According to Morris, for instance, man 
emerged fxom the jungle onto the plains, a huntet:^s aggressive 
and predatory as any animal on the scene. And so he remains, 
genetically unchanged to this day. While he preens himself on 
the technical know-how of a vastly superior mentality, it is the 
emotions surrounding the territorial imperative and the develop- 
ment of sexual equipment, unique wflhin the primate kingdom, 
that continue to hold him in thrall and from which any real hope 
for release is pure fantasy.*' So repugnant is this picture that 
many have spent the whole of their lives attempting to repudiate 
it. Yet the logic seems irrefutable. If, as Lorenz declares, man 
does indeed share with lower life the instinct of aggression, this 
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must to some dBgtee color his cognitive vmon for so long as he re* 
mains in his present evolutioniuy state. 

Howevw. we need not even go this far. Any seriwis stud^t of 
behavior, keenly awara of our likenesses as weU as our dif- 
ferences, cannot fail to sea that man's extreme difficulty in 
accepting •'reason'* outside the pale of his own dominant convic- 
tions and prejudices is a trait common to all of us. For example, 
two people with fundamentally different attitudes are able to 
agree on matters of only triflhig importance. If they are col- 
leagues of long standing and desirous of raaintiaining tolerable 
lotions, they quickly map out the dagger sones and skirt them 
cautiously, l^e two cats circling a bowl of hot porridge. More 
than likely, the one will view the other as something of a 
Philistine a fool, at leait within Uiese prescribed areas, and 
must of ien remind himself of the otbar's legal claim to voi<^ opin- 
ions that seem to him disastrous. In such instances the injunc- 
tion that he respect the opinions of his fellow man is too much to 
bear; it is eimugh that he grudgingly concede him Om right to ex- 
press them. 

It is enlightening when lifelong proponents of *'reason" with 
strongly differing viewpoints take up cudgels against each other. 
May ! recommend to the reader, for an hour's entertainment, the 
exchange of letters between th^ late Bertrand Russeil and John 
Fisher, the late senior editor of Harper's magasdne, again on the 
subject of missile systems and thermonuclear warheads. 
Hussell^s position against the bomb had been an embattled one 
for a number of years, of course, so we may p^heps forgive him 
for moments when his barb^ witticisms got in the way of his 
argimients. But it really makes little difference. In spite of the 
mass of evidence in support of eitl^ pc^tion-^indeed, because of 
it— one finds it impc^ble to con^ away with any nucleus of fact 
to give either side the cl^m edge of victory; the reader must simp* 
ly take comfort in whatever he is most disiH>8ed to believe. 

It ends, as such controversies usually do, in a cul-de-sac of ex- 
acerbate feelings and blunt, haavy-dd^ arguments colliding 
head'On. In all probability, neither man could have acquitted 
himself in any other way than Im did. Inextricably boimd in the 
mesh of his own style of viewing life, each had embarked on a 
course whc^ outcome was irmversible. As one psychologist con- 
cludes after a careful review of the experim^tal datat 'Tacts 
have relatively little imptct on the man who has made up his 
mind.... It takes an overpowering array of facts to change tl^ 
minds of people who are set in a beUef tha^ has emotional 
mgnificance."^ 

It is for th^ very reasons that I see grave danger in a method 
of teaching that holds scientific intelligence as the chief arbiter of 
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the decision-making process. Its implied dictum, to foUow 
wherever scientific intelligence may lead us, may be the great 
hope ot Aivin Toffler's ^Future Shocks new era of super- 
industrialism^ nevertheless, it m difficult to have lived more than 
60 y^s without gaining some awareness of the cunning and 
capacity of which men are capable in their determination to pro- 
mote the good of mankind. Hence I tend to view civUizution as a 
fragile veneer constantly in danger of being ripped away by the 
most logically conceived and carefully reasoned acts of violence. 

Paradoxically, the sentiment expressed in the statement, "to 
follow wherever scientific intelligence may lead us." is typically 
identified with many men who combine great powei-s of thought 
with deep moral insight. When we examine the lives of such men, 
however, we often find a strange contradiction. Almost in- 
variably their intellectual powers have been employed in the in- 
terests of promoting some profound moral outlook that 
suspiciously resembles an absolute. This assertion could be made 
of John Dewey no less than of Bertrand Russell. While such men 
would argue that action based on intelligence is better than ac- 
tion derived from simple moral conviction, they readily admit 
that unscrupulous men are often very intelligent. As leading ad- 
vocates of scientific intelligence, they are in fact guilty of practic- 
ing what their formal systems of thought strongly disapprove: 
advancing arguments in terms of abiding moral principles. It is 
as if their most deeply rooted convictions had somehow escaped 
the steel trap of their own logic. ^ 

To the degree that schools bear some responsibility for • 
perpetuating our democratic ideals, I see their major objective as 
one of combining children's need for a life of freedom with the 
amount of emotional conditioning that seems to me imperative to 
the maintenance of social stability and cohesion. I can think of 
no other way. Stability and cohesion, which strike me as key sur- 
vival factors in any kind of society, can only be achieved by plac- 
' ing certain restrictions on the behavior of "autonomous man." 
While I sympathize with Edgar Friedenberg's repeated warnings 
about conformity as a major threat to his independence and 
freedom, I am also disturbed by his failure to deal with those 
human Umitations which distinguish between autonomous 
behavior that is morally responsible as against that which is 
selfishly quibbling or anarchistic." Such limitations, as 1 view 
them, are simply man's need to conform, from infancy onward, to 
certain personal and social mandates that in turn give him his 
private vision of what constitutes morally responsible behavior. 
Although private, it must correspond in large part to the views of 
his society. Bereft of this vision, the man is a psychopath. If the 
vision is too fragmented, he is the victim of evsry social wind. 
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often^chasiag after ephemeral causes, incapabie of attaining any 
goal that requires majority action. Whatever the case may be, at 
issue here is not that man conforms; rathor, it is what he con- 
forms to and how this process of conf <a-mity may be guided in 
such a way as to assure him a means of grmip survival whUe at 
the same Urae allowing him some Ufe of the impulse. To achieve 
this end obvimisly calls for the reeitamination of techniques that 
have traditionally remained within the shadow of what many 
educators describe as dangerous pedagogy. 
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Do Teachers Have the Eight To Indoctrinate? 

i 

Yqu will oho say. no doubts tkat 1 am flirting wiih this idea ofin- 
doctfinatiorL And my answer is agcin in the affirmative^ On at 
tmst, I should say that the word doe$ not frighten me. We may 
all r^st assutgd lhat the youngiir g^nenation in any saci(ity will , 
Ife thorQaekty imposed upon by its elders and by the culture in- 
to which it is born^,, 

--George SI Counts 

it 

So spoke George Sylvester Counts, leading advocate of reiorm*^ 
ist education, to the convention of the Progressive Education 
Association in 1932. St^mned by the dangerous note of 
radicalism^ PEA members were nevertheless moved to un-^ 
precedented heights of intellectual excitement and activity. Dare 
the schools build e new social ortter? Dare they abandon once and 
for all their comfortabte role as keeper of outworn traditions aud 
privilege? Dare they come to grips with widespread social ine- 
quality, the glaring facts of industrialismt*' and the "emergence 
of a world society"? Only teachers themsdves could spark this 
revolution, but in order to do so they must get rid of tl^ timid 
notions about the ''bogeys of imposition and indoctrination and 
taachthenew vision with imstinting clarity and power." L»ater, 
in recasting his speech for publication. Counts left no doubt of his 
meaning when he added that ''all education contains a large ele* 
ment of imposition, that in the very nature of the case this is in- 
evitable, that it is consequently eminently desirable, and that the 
frank acceptance of this fact by the educators is a major profes- 
sional obligation/*^^ 

Reading these passages more than 40 years after they were 
written, one wonders if a majority of educators would buy any 
: part of these notions today. It is difficult to say. There is no 
doubt many would, for reasons that range from honest 
philosophic belief to rigid doctrinaire attitudes. Others— among 
whose company I have met considerable numbers— would reject 
it out of hand, flatly denying it any place in the teaching act.* 



*Counts himself bad do second thoughts about indocUination, Writing in 
response to an article I wrote for the December, 1969 Phi Delta Kappan r*Do 
Teschers^ Have the Kight To IndoctrlxukteT'l. Counts st age SO told of & 1932 
meeting &t which he defended the thesis that a measure of tr^ioctrination iu in- 
i^vltable. Dewey was present and remarked that he had checked the n^ning of 
''indoctrination * in Webster's and di£»:overtHi that it n^e^nt "teaching/* 
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The fact remains that few principles, in the teaching repertoire 
are more widely practicod or strongly reviled; widely practiced 
because in its least sophisticated form indoctrination constitutes 
far and away the eas^t wa>' to teach. The approach is either 
directly or iodirectly authoritarian, a condition that eminently 
suits the natural dispoaitions of most human beings. The tech- 
mqua. moreover, eliminates for teachers the tiresome necessity of 
supplying alt^natives. 

Indoctrination is reviled for quite diffw^nt reasons. It has 
been invariably judged inimical to democratic processed as they 
operate within the classroora. Examination of threats to 
academic freedom or freedom of choice, for instance, generally 
discloses some insidious form of imposition at wcark. It is rac^t 
despised among older educators, 1 venture to say, for its associa- 
tion with the Nazi era in Germany. Ask any one of them what 
thoughts the term brings most vividly to mind and he will likely 
tell you about the inculcation of German youth with Nazi doc- 
trine and all the evil it inspired. 

Yet there is no gainsaying the power of the metho< In less 
than a generation it fused an aimless, disoriented peoplt mio one 
smoothly mechanized social body. It replaced moral apathy with 
rancor and transformed a fla*.v«u tmiionsl image into one of th'j 
most monstrous conceptions of racial superiority the civilized 
world has ever known. All in less than a generation. 

In reviewing this astonishing feat, I for one cannot but stop to 
wonder: Need the method always lead to evil? Would it be 
justified were it able to help create the kind of world envisioned 
by Professor Counts? Was Counts right in believing that only 
through the presence of this "large element of imposition" could 
such a world spring into being? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it is important to 
leemphasize the fact that we are dealing with the inculcation of 
beUefs— dignity, human worth, the democratic freedoms, and the 
like— whose value in terms of intellectual truth is most difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish Indeed, the more we think about it 
the more evident it becomes that such beliefs, if not valued for 
their own sake, are surely doomed to extinction. In this 
pragmatic worli so characterized by rapid change and the swift 
demise of institutions once believed impregnable, they simply 
will not stand the buffeting about by the consequences of holding 
them and survive. Because they cannot relj/ on scientifically 
defensible evidence and often lack empirical bas^, they must be 
accepted on faith as absdutes or not at all. 

Teaching children to accept truth on faith- howev^, calls for 
methods somewhat different from those for teachmg them to ac- 
cept truth on evidence. Absolutism does not lend itself fruitfully 
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to argumentation or iim empioymeat of altemativ*^, for in a 
seime thenj are no accqjtalile alternatives to principles that are 
by definition ••unconditionecl totally independent, perfect, and 
aU-incinsive/'*** 

This raises an interesting problem linked primarily to Uie 
teaching of literature. If Hemingway was correct in saying that 
one of the writer's greatebt gifts is his sense of justi^ and in- 
justice/* we may be sure that much of our best literature has 
been deliberately, if subtly, weighted on tte side of virtue and the 
exposure of evil Yet the conditiojn is not always consistent with 
our moat broadly accepted notions of what constitutes good 
teaching. Consider the position of the teacher. When a teacher 
presents ail the alternatives with equal dedication and honesty, 
thus compelling his students to ''make up their own minds," he 
follows what many critics consid^ tl^ mc^t d^irable teaching 
pattern. Ideally, the situation calls for a careful disguising of all 
his own biases and the balaiuiing out of every alternative for good 
or evil with one equally significant^ w as nearly so as he can make 
it. In discussing The Grapes of Wrath, for e^^ampie, he must in ef- 
feet be prepared to say: **In his treatment of the dust-bowl 
farmer we see, on the one hand, Steinbeck's obvious commitment 
to brotherhood and human decency* Now this is all very well. 
But what about the claims of the fruit growers? The rights of 
property and economic gain are also important American values. 
Indeed, they havje probably contrilMited more to our social weU- 
being than all thp rest put together.'* 

Should the student ask the timber for his own opinion on the 
relative importatic^ of tSm valut^^ the teacher must further reply: 
"Sorry, but I ckn't answer thi^t I have no right to establish a 
hierachy among values in terms of their priorities. That's your 
proving. BeJdes, it wouldn't be good teaching. You see, I 
couldn't produce any real evidence to prove the superiority of one 
over the othe^, and I seriously doubt if anyone else could. 
Anything I s^^'id would have to be based on my own prejudices, 
which could |>e interpr^^tad as indoctrination. Tm afraid the 
choices are yolurs and yours alone/' 

But Steinbeck was plainly not interested in the rights of the 
fruit grower^. He was interested in ^'justice," and If, in the 
absence of afi alternative novel dramatizing the fruit growers' 
claims, the tocher sticks closely to the novelist's own view, he is 
in serious trouble. Analysii^ may offer him some opi^irtunity for 
presenting alternatives, but analysis is largely a tool for clarify- 
ing implication or inference, which is just another way the author 
has of telling us what he really thinks anyway. For surely en im- 
portant test of dramatic literature is the skill with which it 
disposes of various alternatives in the interests of one or another, 
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without violating <mr sense of probability. Unlike science, whose 
technique presupposes ignorance of truth, drams begins with a 
conceptual framework of truth logically inherent in its structure. 
Its strongest thrust, for this reason, is in the direction of ab- 
solutism, and the measure of drama's greatness is in no small 
degree the success it enjoys in achieving this condition. 

Literature is amply supplied with such examples. In novel 
after novel we see the reenactment of this or that great truth or 
the plight of erring humans brought into conflict %vith the "fun- 
damental" values for which there are no alternatives. What else 
is Norman Mailer's Tke Naked and tke Dead, ultimately, but a 
statement of absolutism about the evil of war? As critic Jor.n 
Aldridge has said, "It is imperative to Mailer's purpose that the 
men of The Naked and the Dead be destroyed by the military 
ideology of war and that their destruction arise directly out of the 
action in which they are engaged."" Thus we see "Red' Valson 
slowly crushed by naked terror and the awful suffering of men 
whose minds and bodies are brutally punished through con- 
tinuous combat. Lieutenant Heam, once unafraid and detach«i, 
is broken by General Cummings, symbol of military fascism, and 
finally destroyed by the treacherous Serg^nt Croft. Both the 
brilHant strategist, Cumr. ings, and Croft, his enlisted counter- 
part, are nullified by ludicrous accidents, which are also a part of 
the best planned battles. 

The interesting point is that nowhere in this powerfully sus- 
tained drama of nightmare and torment are there to be found 
alternatives that seriously challenge the author's central pur- 
pose. Mailer was not concerned, for example, with the possibility 
that the war had to be fought. His interest was in war per se and 
how it affected the human spirit. 

Few writers were more enormously adept at stacking the d^ 
against evil than Charles Dickens. To show us that we are in- 
struments of benevolent impulses and a fundamental goodness 
that pervades all human nature was his overriding purpose. His 
techniques to prove this were an ebullient prose style, irrepressi- 
ble imagination, and a sentw of drama, sometimes powerful, ^ 
sometimes verging on bathos. Nevertheless, in keeping with his * 
aim, he succored the weak and the faint at heart, clothing his 
good people with bumbling kindliness, effervescent spirits, and 
the enduring patience to wait until something better "turns up." 
Against this portraiture of humble goodness he contrasted the , 
Murdstones. the Keeps, and the Sikes, whc^ cunning and 
malevolence are drawn in grote^ue lin^. making them ail the 
more loathsome to us. 

Althmigh Dickens primarily used the problem novel, we see in 
his work none of the intellectual sparring designed to give pause 
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to our social and moral outlook that we find, for example, in the 
novels of Emile Zola.' Dickens worked within no established 
philosophic framework, es:c^t perhaps his belief in the essential 
goodn^ of "inn It is acknowledged that his erudition was 
slight, his logical faculties limiiad, and his literary taste 
son^what confined. But no one's sense of justice and injustice 
had a surer touch than his. He prob^ Uie dark comOTS of society, 
dramatizing the evils of Chancery and the Yorkshire school 
.system with a vividness, that shocked the sensibilities of the 
English'^speaking world It is generally conceded thet his Irooks 
did more to alleviate the odious conditions tl^y describe than all 
the others of his day combing- If one novelist among thousands 
living and dead were chosen for his ability fco inculcate man with 
the notion of his great potential for d^rency . Dickens would take 
his place h^d and shoulders alK>ve them alL 

Even among important novelists whose moral themes are 
treated with far greats sophistication, we often find the same 
tendency toward absolutism. It is interesting that, when com- 
missioned by the Saturday Evening Post to recommend for its 
readers a numW of significant works of fiction, W. Somerset 
Maugham chose War and Peace in preference to Anna Karenina 
only after considerable deliberation. Although he later judged 
Anfux Karenina as one of the world's outstanding novels, on this 
occasion he objected to it on the grounds that Tolstoy had had 
Anna deliberately killed because she violated tiie sanctity of the 
marriage vows. He complained of the novel as having "too much 
the aspect of a moral tract'' and went on to say that because 
Tolstoy ** strongly disapproved of Anna's love for Vronsky," it 
was imperative that he "bring it home to his readers that the 
wages of sin is death/' There was no earthly reason, Maugham 
concludes, 'except that Tolstoy had it in for her, why Anna 
should not nave divorced her husband, whom she had never loved 
and who cared nothing for her, married Vronsky, and lived happi- 
ly ever after. 

1 am personally inclined to believe that Maugham was object- 
ing less to Tolstoy's moralizing than to his choice of the moral. 
Bui of course Maugham was rignt; Tolstoy did have it in for 
Anna. He .^ight have offered her some alternatives, as Maugham 
believed he should have, and stiU produced a great work. We 
shall never know. Tolstoy chose not to do so. 

It is a matter of some significance that few important 
novelists, living or dead, have taken a serious view of pragmatist 
ethics. Even the occasional charge that Henry James gave in his 
novels the same relativisttc treatment to values that his brother 
William James employed in the development of pragmatic 
philosophy^* is open to serious question. The careful reader can- 
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not fail to |ierceive that, as spokesmen for Jama's own social aisd 
moTBl judgmenta. the graat majwity of his literary protagonistg 
carry about with them aeta of valuea that are in fle a dbie and die- 
hard This is not to say that he diamiaaed iateUigance as a means 
of coping with life, or that he even relegated it to a seeoadary 
position. On the contrary, a singular treatment of inteUigence, 
the Adamic Fall from innocence, was to be used over and over 
again in his novels and short stories. But if the fall as James con- 
ceived it, implies anything, it is that intelligex^ most cmlainly 
cannot supply answers to ali of life's problems and that it is at 
best subject to severe limitatioixs. It became in his hands a 
unique instrument for showing ue what happens when we run 
afoul of the moral code* 

A typical example of :iiis may \^ found in The Portrait of a 
Lady, considemi by many as James's masterpiece^ * Isabel, a 
high-minded, lovdy American girl« has been left a fortune that 
enables her to fHt abmit the capitals of Europe imbibing 
knowled^ and expmence, for which sl^ exhibits an uncommon 
thirst. Near the end of her itinerary she marries Osmoiul« a cruel 
and sinister egocentric whom she soon learns to despise* In hav- 
ing tasted of the fruit of knowledge^ she has sloughed off many of 
her old standards and prejudiceSi ^ that the dissolution of an 
irksome tie should have been a relatively easy matter. But in the 
endt when Goodwood, a former admirer, begs her to escape with 
him to America, she refuse. In that moment of truth she realizes 
that she is not free, the limitations of tradition and convention 
have been thrust upon her, and her subsequent return to Osmond 
cpnstitutes her awakening to the responsibility of a morel ab- 
solute. 

It is true, of course, that not all great novels {Madame Bovary, 
for one) follow the pattern I have tried to describe. But surely 
enough of them do to warrant asking whether the teacher has any 
less right to teU it how he Uiinks it might to be told than does the 
dramatist whose impact on moral attitudes is perhaps next only 
to that of the home. Does he have the same privile^ of 
deliberately weighting the scale in matters to which science or 
reason can supply but few legitimate answers? Does he have the 
'^same right to inculcate youth with the notions of trust, fidelity, 
and compassion when he knows that fully half the world he lives 
in is still brutalized by violent struggles for identity and sur- 
vival? 

There is no denying, of ccHirse, the evil ends the concept of im- 
position has h^n put to or the vast danger involved in its use. In 
the hands of the Germans it built national purpose through a 
hatred generated by dramatizing and exaggerating abuses, both 
imaginary and real, since World War L Yet the method, when 
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tuxHight undei the inHueoce of identification (and ! saricm&Iy 
question its affoctivenasis under any otlmr condition), is closely 
ftilied to the s|riiit of drama. Within this setting it depends fcr its 
succ^^ not op^ presenting alternatives in terma of facts ai^ 
cepts, but upon the skills of amoUonal suasion and etmpathy; on 
metaphor and characterisation; on narrati\'e, conflict, aixd t^sdu-* 
tion. The backdrop to all this is absolutism and the deep and will* 
ing suspension of judgment to the perfect, ali-encompa^ing prin- 
ciple: one belief, one choic©» one view of life, one way of behavior, 
selected in a Qipment of time against all others, because it provide 
ed within each of us a powerful wish-fuUiUing function, it niay 
even bear some re^rablance to Skinner's definition of oper^int 
behavior, in which ^ prearranged envirunment selects the right 
behavior for reinforcement, thus incrmsing the chances of form- 
ing certain ^bits that tend to be perpetuated and working 
toward tl^ benefit of the individual and the group, if it is in one 
sense a blind act on the part of tlu? learner; it is also a subtle re- 
creation of experience, a way of forging, changing, or solidifying 
attitudes through fantasy and subliminal suggestion. Put to one 
purpose, we call it propaganda; put to another it comes out a 
story or a play espousing noble causes. But call it what you will, 
the tools are precisely those found in the dramatist's stock-in- 
trade. 

It is necessary to point out aere that I have no argument with 
the employment of alternatives as a means of teaching what is, or 
passes for, learned opinion. Indoctrination under these condi' 
tions would be intolerable, and the teacher is wise who stands 
guard against this insidious form of inculcation. A hundred 
years ago Charles W. Eliot made a statement regarding this mat- 
ter; it remains the classic answer. "Philosophical subjects," he 
said, *• should never be taught with authority. They are not 
established sciences; they are full of disputed matters, open ques- 
tions, and bottomless speculations. It is not the function of the 
teacher to settle philosophical and political controversies for the 
pupil, or even recommend to him any one set of opinions as better 
than another. Exposition, not imposition of opinions, is the pro- 
fes:,or's part. The student should be made acquainted with all 
sides of these controversies...."^^ 

But Eliot spoke primarily of inteilectualization, not of iden- 
tification through which the internalizing of attitudes and values 
occurs. While it is true that intellectualizing consciously held at- 
titudes helps to strengthen them considerably,^^ the evidence 
breaks down when other factors enter upon the scene. Studies 
have shown, for instance, that attitudes with strong emotional 
counterparts are virtually impregnable to informational ap- 
proaches/^ In unstructured situations, moreover, where nonexis- 
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tent or hutmi tttltueles may be hnrnght to finutiba, it is stx^rtant 
(if you wish to f<^ & particular attitude^ to "draw coscluaions" 
• for learners rath®- than to leave them auapended between the 
horns of a dilemma.^ How we approach the teaching act, ob* 
viously, ddpemls on our Intent 

Tbare is, in addiUon, the simple fact that the empioyment of 
alternatives within certain contexts is an anachronistic {Hirsuit, 
except perhaps as an occasional means of providing historical in- 
sight or renps^Mti^ the race— a 
more important task. Any attempt to pr^nt all the alternatives 
to equality as a human ideal for example, wcmld necessitate 
making a viable case fsa: sliivery. The notion is is>t as ridiculous 
as it sounds. If history has had anything to say, the idea of equali- 
ty as a universal concept is sheer nonsense. For skeptics regar- 
ding early American attitudes, I heartily recommend the reading, 
"Hugh Jones on the Benefits of Slavery to the Negr*;," found in 
Max Savelle's The Colonial Origins ofAmericmt Thought" The 
Greeks, as we know, Uv^ comfmrtably with slavery, accepting it 
as a perfectly normal condition of their lives. Onf of the most in- 
credible ironies to come from that period, or from any other for 
that matter, was that the leisure allowed by the practice of slavery 
enabled the Greeks to invent democracy, its archenemy. Except 
for sj.oradic rebellions fictionalized in such accounts as 
Spartacm and Ths Confessions of Nat Turner, the absolute poww 
of life and death exercised by one human over anotlwr has been 
the fact of our race throughout all but a Uny portion of its long 
and troubled history. There was, to be sure, a growing disen- 
chantment with slavery, but up until a century ago it persisted as 
a highly successful human innovation. So long as the slave was 
someone who you happened not to be, it was easy enough 
to find perfectly acceptable reasons—social, moral, or 
biological— for continuing the practice of slavery. 

Although all the evidence, the real evidence by which imposi- 
tion or indoctrination must be judged, is not in, what there is of it 
seema to point to a single inescapable fact- The principle is 
singuiaily and irrevocably linked to the process of internalizing 
attitudes. To be more specific, identification becomes selective 
only when teachers bias their arguments in favor of those values 
society wishes to i^rpetuate. Some psychologists bluntly define 
the school's unique role in this matter. Lee J. Cronbach, in par- 
ticular, believes that "The teacher...has an obUgation to inten- 
sify his influence by whatever pro<^ures will have the greatest 
effect.... One must remember that. if. on first thought, we... ob- 
ject to the suggestion that teachers engage in propaganda, part 
of the teacher's duty is to communicate the ideals of the 
culture."*" Thus we may sympathize with harassed principals 
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who admonish their teadwa^: "If we're to be stuck with teaching 
sex education to pupib, for Gdd's oak© don't make the mistake of 
jjywpnxing youT owu volues onto the Student" Yet, as the 
eWdenc© seems to show, it is precisely in the act of imposition 
that sped^ attitudes b^in to form. 

The statement, in point of fact, reflects one of our most serious 
proWen»8 in this area of teaching. With so much ambiguity and 
ainflict in our society at large, determining what values to teach, 
alnno hnw fcn go about teaching them, is always a nagfflng con^ 
cem, and sometimes a very threatening one. Because agreement 
on such questions is ahnost impossible to reach, it is little wot der 
that some critics voii^ ^ava reservations about the schools' in- 
volvement in this kind of pedagogy. 

Social scientist?, %rfao are now reportedly spending mwe and 
more of their^ime in search of universal man, may be able to pro- 
vide-^Sme answers. Ti^ late anthri^wlogist Ralph Linton en- 
' "niHmced not long before his death that this was the most signifi- 
cant task to which the sodk ' scientist cmild dedicate his life and 
his work." It is my impression that his work will turn up little of 
importance that men of letters have not known intuitivdy for 
centuries. Still, the leap from intuitive knowledge to practical ap- 
plication is a painful one and often impossible to make without 
the aid of scientific midwives who first "check the information" 
before giving us the green light. Whatever their consensus may 
be, I wcmid sooner stake my bets (and my i^t hopes^ on 10 
children reading Uncle Tom's Cabin under the auspices of a sen- 
sitive teach^ dedicated to Harriet Beecher Stowe's messa^ 
than upon 100 adults pursuing a scholarly examination of Mills's 
treatise. On Liberty. 
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N0wiwm babks w$it tittU compuUfs waiting to be prx^ 
gramnuKi and they unmld learn whatei^r they were Uu^iht, 
from bad gmmmar ta bad atUtudes. Like computer^ they were 
umiiscrimmaiing; they had no way of di^riminating between 
good ideas and bad ones. The analogy was quite exact: many 
people had remarked on the chUdHehneus and Utera^s$ of com- 
puters. For ^ronvplc, if you could inetruct i computer to **Put 
on your shoe§ and socks, th^ computer would certainly reply 
that uocks could not be fitted over shoes. 

AU tht important programming mm finished by the t^t of 7. 
Hacud attitudes, sexual attitudes, ethical attiUidss, reUgiO is a^ 
titudes. national attitudes. The gyroscope tms set, ana ^ 
children let hose to spin off on their predetermined eouFses. 

—Uiehaei Cnghton 



W^hile I may have left readers with the impression that changes 
in student behavior may be rather easily affected by the employ- 
raent of techniques traditionally consitkred "dangerous ped- 
agogy," I now find it necessary to pause— even to back up some- 
what—and point out that, whatever techniques may be used, 
the difficulties hampering schools in their irapUdtly assigned 
role of socializing America's children into the d^ocratic mold 
are enormous and complicated. When experts tell us with in- 
creasing urgency that within the critical period between birth 
and ages 6 and 6 lies the key to almost all that will foUow in the 
child's social and emotional deveic^ment, thai such dtavt^op- 
nient, moreover, is for reasons we shall expto larj^y irreversi- 
ble, end that it is significantly tied to cognitive function- 
ing—then one can only infer that there are no truly meaningful 
approaches to the problems be^tting education today unless 
educators are given a new mandate by the people that provide 
for some real control over the first six years of the child's life. 

Indeed, it would appear from a growing body of evidence timt, 
contrary to highly romantfcized indictments of the school's 
failure to meet its social and academic responsibilities, preschool 
children in larger and larger numbers are no longer programmed 
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to succeed This distinct possibiHty. which brings into paioful 
focus the beleaguered school's impotence in the face of modem 
realities, is strongly reflected in the sodal scientist's growing 
concern over America's children as revealed in the following ex- 
cerpts from the White House Conference on Children held in 
1970: 

America's families, and their children, are in tnnible, trouble 
30 deep and pervasive as to threaten the futurs of ow nation. 
The souras of the troubte is nothing 1^ than a national i«glect 
of children and those^^ primarily engaged in their 
care— America's parents.... 
Such critical remarks, supported by the heavily documented 
evidence found in the conference, constitute, in the words of na- 
tional chairman Stephen Hess, 

...a broad commeatary on America— and a deeply disturbing 
one. They indict America for vast neglect of its children. They 
challenge the propi^ition that wirs is a child-centere. society. 
Instead they say that the chiid-as far ar <mr instituUons and 
laws are concerned— ia too often a forgotten Anwrican. 
There is more recent evidence of this condit^n which we shall 
ejcamine in the following pages. Meanwhile. Hess goes on to say 
that in our country today the life-style is such that "children and 
fainiUea come last.'* American society, furthermore, "whether 
viewed in comparison to other nations or to itself over time, is ac- 
cording progressively less attention to its children," a Pattern 
that begins to emerge from the moment the child is bom. 

Nor have older children escaped the encroaching mcubus. An- 
ticipating the accounts of the White House Conference on 
Children by 10 years, James S. Coleman, in describing the world 
of the teenager of the early Sixties, already foresaw that 
adolescents were being "cut off, probably more than ever before, 
from adult society." True, they were still "oriented toward 
fulfilling their parents' desires," but now they were also begin- 
ning to "look very much to then- peer? for approval.... " As a con- 
sequence, "our society has within its midst a set of small teen-age 
societies, which fotus t^n-age interests and attitudes on things 
far removed from adult responsibilities, and which may develop 
standards that lead away from those goals estabUshed by a larger 
society. 

It is doubtful that even Coleman, with an ear so keenly attuned 
to the changing behavior patterns in youth, could have dreamed 
of the degree of alienation from adult standards the next 10 years 
would bring, or how dramatically this alienation would be 
reflected by the soaring rates of juvenile drug abuse, delinquen- 
cy, violence, and crime marked by increased savagery— again, aU 
carefully documented by the White House Conference. Accord- 
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iog to thme data, 

... the pro)partia» of ycmai^ters batwaoa the sigB& of 10 and 18 
amuited for drug abuse doubibd betwaw ld64 md 1968; mx^ 
1363 juvenile daHquency has {mwi uicreMing at a fastar rata 
than the breaking and entry (saxuai aiuwult and murder ara now 
staUsticali^v signiCkant additiox^ to the list); and« if the prei^nt 
trends continue, one out of every nine ycmngsters will ^pear in 
juvenile court befm^ age 18* These figures isidex only detected 
and prosecjuted offenaea« How high mu9t they run before we 

„ ^acknowltidgethat they reflect deep and pervagivg-prohtems in _ 

^ the treatment of children aod ycHith in tmr aociety?^ 

While sjuch accounts of crime among youth are mw commouly 
accepted truth, less well known are its fuadomentai causes and 
the debilitating effects they have had, ^nd continue to have, on 
the school's ability to induce important changes in the attitudes 
of children, either academicaUy, sociaUy,^ or morally. Like 
submerged portions of icebergs, the real obstacles facing schools 
are gargantuan, stemming primmiy from three sources: first, our 
historically developed iK)litical-economic system; second, what I 
shall call (for want of a better term) biological determinism; and 
third, the impact of a tachndogy that is perhaps the most highly 
developed and sophisticated in the world. All three must be 
understood as distinct problems if we are finally to bring to the 
schools* dilemma solutions that take a step beyond the romantic 
and often incredible diatribe of such writers as John Holt, Ivan 
niich, and Paul Goodman, or the interesting and clever 
palliatives offv^rcxl by Robert Glasser, or Neil Postmanr and 
Charles ^eingartner. 

We begin with u brief review of some p^mliarities found in our 
historically developed pohtical^onomic system and try to deter- 
mine how they liave influence education in America for better or 
for worse. Most r^rogni2sed historians of ^ucation (Freeman 
Butts and Lawrence Cremin, for instance) tend, perhaps un- 
consciously and not without good cause, to pre^nt our develop* 
ing school system as a unifying force— an instrument ingeniously 
adaptod to meet the neod.^ of a society which, from its very incep- 
tion, has been caught up in steady and often tumultuous social 
and economic change. Granting the importance of this message, 
I should like id |K>Lnt out a factor, frequently underplayed or 
overlooked, that is inherent in our way of life: namely, the linger- 
ing and pervasive ambivalence with which American sodety has 
regarded, and continues to regard, the school in terms of its pur- 
p€)ses, its worth, its effectiveness, and, as a direct reflection of 
these, the degree of public willingness to support any universal 
concept of ^ual educational opportunity. 

Such ambivalence can in large part be traced to tlie origisis of 
the American educatiopal system and to the simple fact that, 
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both by accident and by choice, we happen to be living within a 
uniquely developed form of democratic government. For an ac- 
count of this somewhat unusual period. Professor Max SaveUe. a 
prominent authority on colonial historj' apd its impact on 
American life and thought, offers some helpful insights. 
Although ^ucation in the colonial settlements, he tells us. 
shared the primary go&l of "transferring English culture across 

^ the generations," there were considerable differences among the 
colonies in what was to be transferred and how it was to be ac- 

-compltshed. Fot-eariy^catton was the-offsprmg of tfereefairly. 
distinct sociological groups. One of these was the Anglican 
group, a society with strong aristocratic leanings, which com- 
posed the southern colonies and those of the British islands of the 
Caribbean. Its EhgUsh gentry attitude, aimed at producing the 
cultivated gentleman, together with the rise of the sparsely 
distributed plantation system, led to a strong beUef that educa- 
tion was strictly, a personal affair, a kind of "jgnvate enterprise, 
conduct^ by tutors or small private schools." A typical senti- 
ment of the time was expressed by Governor Sir William Berkely 
of Virginia in reply to the question of how the children were 
taught: * 

The same course that is taken in England ouUside) of towns; 
every man according to his ability instructing his children.... 
But, I thank God. there are no free sehooli nor print- 
ing lin Virginial. and I hope we shail not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and 
sects into the world, and printing has diviUged them, end libels 
against the best government God keep us from botffi 
This is of course the epitome of conservatism, reminiscent of a 
day and age. one fervently hopes, that will never return. Never- 
theless, its echoes, though muted and cleverly disguised, still fre- 
quently reverberate through the halls of Congress. 

We turn with pride to the second and third sociological groups, 
the Puritan dissenters who founded the New England colonies, 
and the subdivision of these, the Quaker pietists (with German in- 
trasionsj who e:-t iblishcKi settlements in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvan later known as the Middle Colonies. With this 
common British ancesUy, one would think that ideas about the 
significance of education would reflect considerable agreement 
among the populace. To a degree this was true. Along with the 
general belief that "knowledge and the trained mind were closer 
to the virtuous Ufe" {and to the fulfilhnent of democratic ideals, 
as Jefferson was to say later) came the first glimmering of the 
concept of universal educaUon, based, curiously enough, on the 
Protestant belief that, because salvation was individually at- 
tainable through a correct interpretation of the Bible, minimal 
reading skill was mandatory for every child. Thus we witness the 
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first educatiuaal iaw$ of 1642 and 1647 in which the colony of 
Massachusetts required every town of 50 or mc^ families not on^ 
iiy to provide schools but also to support tham with tax monies. 

But even in so noble an experiment there was little unanimity 
in how educaUon should he implemented or what were to be its 
oi|,tcomes. As Savelle points out, it was not lon^ before large 
AngUcan segments began sharing Uie genttomanly educational 
ideals of their neighbm*s to the soutk^ In keeping with this 
aristocratic temperament, Jefferson^s proposal years later, of a 
two^track system of ^ucatipn^ one for leaders and one for Jiia 
common man^ could not but help promote an elitist ouucational 
philosophy, prevalent to this day, in spite of his yeoman work for 
the public support of schools. 

Contrary to this view, the Quaker pietists regarded education 
not only in the light of its religious signiftcance but also— and 
primarily—as a means of preparing youth for useful occupations. 
It was Benjamin Franklin who became the ultimate spokesman 
for this position, conceiving of education as a fleidble, pragmatic 
instrument designed to resolve problems of a burgeoning society 
soon to be plagued by language barriers, an emerging science, 
and an expanding frontier with emphasis on adaptability and in* 
novation.^^ 

As a consequence, we have inherited, on the one hand, an eclec- 
tic, private vision of educational excellenctf^' based in no smaU 
part on the premise that equal opportunity for all can only lead to 
a leveling process equivalent to mediocrity and, on the other, a 
public view that excellence is to be measure by the people's 
guarantee of strict parity in the quality and amount of exposure 
for every American child. 

Although, as a democracy, we are committed to the latter posi* 
tion, our country, from Its very inception, has regarded education 
as a negotiable item. Historians are well aware of the enormous 
difficulties that threatened ratification of tlie American Constitu- 
tion. Prior to that historic ev^t, we are told, the 13 colonies 
''had b^ome^so disorderly that men spoke of possible wo* be- 
tween them.'''^ Suspicions, dissentions, and anarchy, touched off 
by brc^en agreements, prostrated markets, land foreclosuros, the 
proliferation of worthless paper money, inordinately heavy tax 
.burdens without public sanction— t^ese were but a few of the 
probtems dividing the p^ple and the oilonies. Some key ques- 
tions being asked: Would not a strong central government lead to 
insidious forms of tyranny? What about tax oppression? 
Wouldn't the states be dragged into c^tly foreign wars?^^ 

As we read the account of this crucial period, it is impossible to 
escape the notion that one fundamental thread of fear runs 
through aU thB highly volatile a^d desperate negotiations: the 
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awesome threat to personal property— however indirect, 
whatever its form. This should come as no surprise; the august 
body composing the ratification committee was, after ail, made 
up of prominent business leaders, large plantation owners, and 
men in highly skilled professions. One can only speculate, of 
course, but as a proUfic educational writer and dedicated propo- 
nent of the virtues of universal education, for example, Ben 
Franklin could not have failed to recognize the extremely impor- 
tant relationship between a thriving democracy and an educated 
.filfictorate. As a shrewd economist .and_ businessman keenly 
aware of how cunningly matters of profit and loss shape one's 
judgments, he also knew, as did the others, that any impending 
tax burdens that could be judiciously left to state control would 
present no immediate threat to ratification, the overriding objec- 
tive of the convention. As if by tacit consent, aiucaUon was not 
even Hsted on the roll of items considered imi^rative to the pro- 
per functioning of our nation. 

Unfortunately, as history has shown us, leaving the future of 
education to the predilections of each state was often tantamount 
to abdicating responsibility for both its quality and its existence 
as an institution. Over the years a patchwork of legislation in- 
tended to correct this original lack of commitment has emanated 
from Washington, some generous and far-seeing, some niggardly 
and myopic; nevertheless, the pervasive sense of ambivalence 
still remains. 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, it resides most fundamentally in 
our peculiarly oriented political structure. Professor Savelle 
points out that in an open society such as ours criticism from con- 
servative quarters as well as from the liberal side must be ac- 
cepted as a part of the normal democratic process, no matter 
what the issue at stake. He makes no reference, of course, to the 
enormous difficulties inherent in the process— which is not to im- 
ply that parents should be denied the right to decide what schools 
should teach theu* children, but simply that the condition offers 
iitUe assurance that any teaching will take place at all. This fact 
was brought dramatically into focus by a frustrated Ohio citizen 
in the wake of that state's 1977 school funding crisis. "Federal 
money," he bitteily complained, "is readily voted for new arma- 
ment, military research. multi-biUion-doUar space projects, 
foreign aid to corrupt governments, even for subsidies to tobacco 
companies indirectly responsible for the highest known incidence 
cf lung cancer on earth. But for an institudon which for over 200 
years has stood guardian over the very ideals that have helped in- 
sure this nation's freedoms and general well being, there is no 
money. "'^ 

But even granting that schools, by some miracle, will be as- 
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aigood mw rmpmmSMti&$ (c^ tlie guicbmce of duldren's ewrly 
utifoidiiig years, we wmild fttiU have no guara&toe that oducatc^s 
wiUquiti&lmow what to do with them. Yet, if w# m»y bdiew tlm 
uvideuce that i^^earchert have imeoversd only within the past 
few decadeSt the sigmficance of this period in terms of behaviors 
that will cdhr and dcmixmto tha chUd'n whab future i» xu^luBg 
lest^ than startling* 

Com*^ntiunal knowledge that speaictt of childhood as the most 
formative years i**as the twig is bent, the tree's indinadL" etc) 
tails us only half th£ Uut|:t and 

tant half. It is. in the wmNds of leading etboilogists such as 
Konrad l^urenz^ Eckhard Hm^ Desmond Mortis, and otb^s, an 
ex^^^nordinarily sensitive pwiod in the development of the 
organism (animal or human) when a small ammmt of experience 
will produce a powerful and emturing effect on latar Ufe.^^ Prom 
Hess*s compr^ensive survey o^the i^search literature we laam 
that such effects 

...are regarded as being due to special characteristics the 
young ammal or infant Thi^ special chartscteristics do not 
ariw from its bsing a relatively ixmperknced c»rganiam but 
from its particular develofmieiital condition— that io, its 
biological situation. A young organism differs from the not so 
young not ooly in tha amcmnt of eacperi(^ni^ but also in 
neurological and physiologiQai structure sskI functioning. This 
means that its susc^tibility to different typw of experieiu^ 
can differ radically from ths susc^iO>iUty of an okier ^ganism 
to the san^ ej&periem^. It can be nme sensIUve to certain 
types of events and less senmtive to otto* classes of^events 
because of bialagicoi not Just ^periential, diffemices. 
The phenomenon, which is cab^ imprinting, was first brought 
to the attention of ti^ scientific world through the animal studies 
of Konrad Loren^t who ascribes to the condition a genetically 
designed purpose whereby certain ' 'innate releasing mechanisms 
(IRMs) roughly represent a ^keyboard' by means of which the en- 
vironment plays on tim *organ of drives.... ' " These IRMs or 
"templates," at specific stages in development, assume a high 
state of r^diness* so that 'if a perceptual obi^t or a process in 
the envirq^r- ' fits such a templet^ the corresponding drive ac- 
tivity will be r^rfosed."'* , 

Although the period of susceptibility among some animals may 
spread out over a length of time, for others it is often of critically 
short duration, depending on the inherited c^aeteristics of the 
species to which it belongs* Tha Canadian psychologist D. O. 
Hebb, of McGill Univerdty, for example* tells us that rats com* 
plete alt their visual foaming in a matter of 15 minutes, while 
primates may require i^veral weeks months to achieve the 
same thing.^^ The a'^tical socialization pericKi for a puppy, 
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according to JohoScotiftcd J, RFuUer. is one in whi^ . 
ingly. y«D' exposure to parceptuttl objects, mth&c ammol or 
human or both, abiuftly after three weeks of a^ will create 
powerful sodai bonda "which can be duplicated only by hours or 
weeks of ^tient effort at later periods in life— »/, indemi, it can be 
duplicated at aU." Of such "great change and sensitivity" is this 
period, moreover, that it virtually determines "which animals 
and human beings will become his closest social relatives... all the 
rest of his life." "* 

because for many ammals.Lorenze^ 
"dve acts, performed only once in a Ufetime...the animal has to 
•get it right' the vsry first time," meaning of course that the cor- 
rect response must he matched up with correct external stimuli. 

For this reason, too, "the survival of the species and of the in- 
dividual is guaranteed only becau^ these internal dynamics are 
adjusted to extwml situations whicl* octur with a certain 
regularity."'* 

I have quoted briefly from these animal studies because they 
explain more clearly and forcefuUy the "classic" condition that 
occurs in imprinting, and also because an increasing number of 
social scientists are beginning to note strong parallels to imprint- 
ing in human development. Of particular interest to them is the 
question of what happens when such "external situations" do not 
occur with a "certain legularity," or if in lome bizarre and un- 
precedented way they become distorted by environmental in- 
fluence, or if there is misalignment with Uie "internal dynamics" 
of the or^nism. A typical case of misalignment, familiar to most 
of us, centers around the difficxilties of acquiriag a new language. 
Repeating from Hess the premise that certain learning processes 
are automatic during what ethologists call "optimal" periods of 
readiness, he states t'nat normally somewhere near the age of 3 a 
"child picks up the structure of his moUier'a tongue— u^ifftout 6«- 
ing taught—and from then on to the age of 6, a tremendous 
vocabulary development takes place, one which adults rarely 
duplicate."** However, if the external situation is somehow not 
in harmony with the organism's state of readiness, or if readiness 
has already expired, learning will invariably become stunted. It 
is a generally accept«i fact, for example, that after the age of 9 or 
10 the ability to learn a new language with ease diminishes rapid- 
ly, so that, except in rare instances, great precision in thought 
and pronunciation become virtually impossible to achieve. 

An even more significant extension of this phenomenon comes 
from the research of Glen Dohnan, Robert I>ohnan, and Carl 
Delacato, who investigated what appeared to be neurological im- 
pairment in reading, speech, and related disabilities. If one were 
asked to diagnose the cause of a particular speech problem, for 
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example, the itindwd retponae wc»dd Ukely derive from either 
Freudian or behaviorist psychologies— a malfurtctioning 
superego, perhapa. or bad ajnditioningpracticei. Whatwaleam 
instead is 

.„the wnazing toct Ui«t cartwn phy»ic«l tetivitSes are apparent- 
ly eswntial for pttH^'oeuroiogicai f unc Uonipg Involved in in- 
teUect;iaI (»rQc«8se«. One of the most impt»1juat of tbes« 
fOiytkal sctivitias is ti» baby's oroM-pattern criwUag, which 
normal]^' occore from the age of 6 months to 12 or 14 oMNtths. 
The function of f-vawUng, io addititffl to loc«iw>tioa» is to 
4«vek^tha»ynwd^aticairfiftnof the two halve* of the brai^ If _ 
this neurological develqnnent fails to occur b«caiuM» of child- 
rearing practices which inhibit crawling ei^jerifiw^ then the 
child may appear to be aaentaUy deficient or, in borderline cases, 
to have reading and speech i^ficuhi^. The 8an)« basic prob- 
tem— incompleting of neurdogical (a-gasizaticm— is reflected 
in a whoie continuum, ranging from aphasia, ddbayed speech, 
stuttering, retarded reading, poor spelling and handwriting, to 
trading which falls within no^^ial range but is below 
mathematical performance. 
Again, we may safely predict that cwrective measures would 
surely involve an intensive program in varicms skiH^riented sen- 
sory and motor training techniques— remedial fcechniquee that 
are presumed to be directly related to the nature of the disability. 
But instead of repeated exercises in visual and sound discrimina- 
tion, we are tdd that therapy in which "the child is made to per- 
form the cross-pattern crawUug has produced spectacular im- 
provement in these areas of intellectual functioning.'* 

This does not mean, of cmirse, that all learning disabilities 
stem from the chUd's thwaited efforts to crawl, or that Freud or 
Skinner would be dead wrong in their assessment, let ua say, of a 
child's sjeech problem. It is obvious, however, that here we are 
dealing with a whole new concept of how a great deal of the 
child's most important learning ocair8--a concept to which 
educators have had little any exposure, and over which they ex- 
ercisS absolutely no tontrol What they have been exposed to, for 
certain, are numerous as»>ciation learning theories, of which 
behaviorism is perhaps most typical The difference, Hess in- 
sistsj is one of great significance: 

I There are important con^uen^ of tt e fact that t^ 
imprinting c^ject is from the outset an uncondi t ion a l stimulus 
(^oodl rather than a neutral one {Pavlov's bell, f(»- example) 
Which acquires a certain nwaxung^fOT the animal. In classical 
conditioning, as a rule the conditioned stimulus wiH gijaduslly 
lose this meaning wl^ it is no Itmger associated wi^ the un- 
conditional stimulus. This process if called extinction.... In 
social and food imprinting, however, the object itaeif is an un- 
conditional stimulus, which means that the question of extinc- 
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fact, in nonail amiiitioas it may not «Bt«r at aU. In «Uici»» of 
kAnung m v«y young arfpamstm, it hm beec found that ,»c«- 
aiooal repetitieo of tbe learning is necessary to prevent f<H-g^ 
tiog. Hflwever, this does not occur in cases wtme social im- 
printing has been involved: the imprinting object is not forgot^ 
ten when tlMre is proionged absence. In additiMi^th? imprinted 
object is its own reinforce.... 

In his extensive work with the autistic chi*d, Bruno Befctelheim 
of tbe Univmity of Chicago borrows heavily from the research of 
the ^.tl^ologists, noting strong simUarities to imprinting in the 
child's development, especiaUy when the imprinUng process has 
maifunctioQtid in erne way or another. As a neo-Freudian, follow- 
ing doaely in the footsteps of John Bowlby, Rene Spitz, and 
Anna Freud, he is expressly concerned with the rdatioiiship 
between emntional experience and cognitive functioning, which 
he views as being critically dependent on a "biolo^cal time 
dock"* or an "inborn time schedule that cannot be delayed for too 
long."** Nun^rotts clinical investigations have convinced him 
that, while there may be no dearly defined time schedule for the 
"devdopment of the en^otions, there is one for inteUectual 
development— based on those emotions.*' In a sense, timing for 
humans is mote a relative concept than an absolute one; never- 
thdess, it is crucial "If the requisite emotional experiences," he 
points out, "are not available to the child before puberty sets in-- 
that is. at the time when it is nec^sary for the unfdding of his 
full inteUectual (or ego) davdopment, then the ^o remains 

stunted.... * . . . i. 

Bettelheim describes two critical periods of sensitivity that, 
prior to the onset of puberty, dosdy duplicate those outUned by 
Hess and his colleagues. The first of these begins at about six 
months of age, when visual discrimination becomes well enough 
established to differentiate between persons and objects that are 
femiUar as opposed.to thoge that are foreign or strange. It is 
often a period of extreme polarization when unfamiliarity is 
equated with fear or unfriendliness, a situation that often gives 
distress to friends and neighbors whose overtures are invariably 
rejected as the infant quickly turns and buri^ his fiace in the 
mother's breast. In contrast to his previously gensraliaed smii- 
ing and crooning, this behavior has been variously described as 
one of the first significant socialized resiKmses to a single object, 
resembling to some degree the foUowuig behavior observed in 
lower animals and carrying with it the same implications of 
* genetic progranuning for survivai. 

Only during the second critical period of devdopment— start- 
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ing at abcHit IS months of age-^when ''language and locotsjtptioii 
turn the infant uia> a child," does his few positive reactions begin 
to include members outside his immediate household* For the 
first time now. the child is able to e3(;ercise conti^ ov^ his en* 
vironment with a degree of mastery* Imieed, it is hke Uuree- 
weeksHDid puppy off on his first £K7dal investigations. . 
.,*the human infant can now, through walking and talking, '^ap* 
proach or avoid amrtlw individudL'' He can tmlet-train 
himself, as opposed to being trained against his wishra. And 
again, what happens in this second sensitive period builds to a 
v&ry large degt^ on what happen^ hefate; on what view of the 
world he has M far developed axid into which must ik>w fit 
newer experiei^a. 
When Bettelheim speaks of the effects of '*what happened 
before*' and the child's "view of the world," he is most certainly 
referring to the first of Erik Erikson*s now classic *'£ight Ages of 
Man," a theoretical foundation of child development to which so 
many psychologists owe much of what is contain^ in their own 
child development theories, Erikson's first "aget'' entitle jBas;c 
Trust Versus Basic Mistrust, is strongly predicated on the 
ethologist*s view of ^nsitive periods, but with greater emphasis 
on the socialinng process, which begins almost at birth. And for 
good reason. It is hard, for example, to deny Shakespeare^s 
assessment of the new-bom child who enters the world **an in* 
font, mewling and puking in the nurse's anns/* with very little to 
recommend him at this stage of life or in the weeks that im- 
mediately follow. Only by the most deliberate exercise of our 
romantic sensibilities could we attribute to this behavior any of 
the virtues that set him apart as a human. And yet, if we can ac- 
cept Erikson's appraisal of this phase of his development, it is, in 
a social sense, the most crucial one he will ever pass through. For 
upon the quality of his oral and other physical experiences will be 
established his fundamental trust or mistrust of the world^ ^a fac- 
tor, Erikson goes on U> say, that in no small part determines not 
only the success of his future interpersonal relationships but the 
kinds of values he will choose to live by.*^ 

Erikson's analysis of this socializing process strikes me as 
most admirable, both in terms of profound clinical insight and 
the power of logic. Social trust in the baby, he explains, is 
gradually inta*nalized through: 

..,the ease of his feeding, the depth of his b!<^p« the relaxation of 
his bowels.M. In his gradually increasing wakirg hours he finds 
that more and more adventures of the senses arouse a feeling of 
familianty, of having coincided with a feelin;; of inner 
goodness.... The infant's fii^t social achievement^ then, is his 
willingne:^s to let his mother out of sight without undue anxiety 
or rage, because she has become an inner certainty as well as an 
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mier predictability. Such consistaocy. continuity, and 
samsness of experience provide a rudinwatary sense of ego 
identity which depends, I think, on the r»c<^ti{m that there is 
an inner populatiwi <rf reroeinb««d and anticipated sensation* 
and images which are Urmly correlated with the outer popula- 
tion of familiar and predictable things and people. 
Closely related to the dynamics described by Erikson is the 
Freudian principle of identifimti&n, which we have briefly in- 
trtiduced in a previous chaipter. Because of its potential as a con- ^ 
cept of special significance to teachers, it seems appropriate, 
before dealing with its applications, to describe identification 
more dearly in terms of its nature and purpose. 

Theorists are not entirely agreed on tjlie time when identifica- 
tion as a process for internalizing behaviors first begins to 
assume an active rde. Erikson sets it at about six months, when 
"mutuality" or the mutually fulfilling behaviors that 
characterize sensitive maternal care begin to take on meaning for 
the child.*" As a psychologist of cogniUve processes. Piaget 
thinks it occurs at about 18 months, by which time hiteliectual 
development has become sufficiently advanced. Stanford 
psychologist Robert Sears believes identification most dearly 
establishes itself as an identifiable prindple at about age 3, 
although he concedes that Erikson may be correct in tracing its 
roots to the quality of the mother/child relationship during 
mfancy. 

On several things they are fully agreed: First, it is a dependen- 
cy relationship, devoid of questioning or critical elements; sec- 
ond, its primary function is one of providing homeostasis among 
conflicting emotions and impulses, of integrating and stabilizing 
incongruous fragments of the child's developing self-image; and 
third, in the course of integrating the child's self-image, it serves 
as a socializing agent by becoming "as one" with other persons, 
either parents, older siblings, friends, or teachers. The child 
assumes not only "the outward manners and expressive 
movements of these significant figures but attempts also to in- 
corporate their values and attitudes." 

Freud takes us one step further by strongly suggesting that, 
because of the powerful n^ to establish homeostasis, identifica- 
tion is in fact responsible for transmitting cultural traditions 
from one generation to the next. This is accomplished by the sim- 
ple act of the child internalizing the superego of the parent, which 
includes not only the parent's conscience but his society's norms 
and institutional l^Uefs as well. 

Although ethologists make no specific reference to identifica- 
tion as bdng responsible for the transmission of conecienc^' or 
tradition, there can be no doubt that much of ethologicai theory 
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is remarkably similar in nature and fuiwtion. Witness this exam- 
ple from Koorad liorenz: 

,mtAa {Inotte Reletsiag M^ljamsmsl sre inhwrited 
. roechnmsins for th« releaw of a drive in ti» bioiogiMUy "cor- 
rect" situation. Thsy coa«^tut» among otbar thing* the indis- 
penuiblo pr««qui«te for the dev e l o p m ent of a ayiUsm of i^)m 
values. They are likewise in^po&sible to influence through 
teaching, bat some ai-e aubject in the course of their develop- 
ment to an 'imprinting proceaa which accomplish^ itself 
basically on "idols" of the perswi's own chmce. Tbeae IRMs the 
teacher is largely capable {Italics added.i of molding, by pant- 
ing out suitable examples in liistory, but above all by his own 
exemplary conduct. The specific nature of the imprinting pro- 
cess makes it hnpossible to retrieve an opportunity once 
neglected and virtually impossible to put right whst has once 
been spoiled. 

Because of its implications for tefclters, I shall refer to this 
passage in my discussion of n-»t«rials and techniques in the final 

chtt.iter. ^ 

If f/e may tru"* ►iie exhortations of authorities such as Erikson 
and Bettf»'.v-im, identification also demands the "correct situa- 
ion" order for behaviors that we regard as socially and moral- 
acceptable to become properly internalised. Of all the severely 
disturbed children that come for treatment to Bettelheim's clinic 
at the University of Chicago, only a few, he tdls us, "are suffor- 
ing from neurosis due to too great attachments to one or both 
parent©, or to an inability to solve conflicts created by those 
allegiances.... Rather, they are children whose deviate develop- 
ment never gave them a chance to form consistent identifications 
in the first place. As a result, they have never formed a suitable 
set of images they could unify in their own minds and use as the 
model for an integrated personality." 

Unfortunately, many new and powerful forces virtually nonex- 
istent a century ago have so radically altered family life-styles 
that any probability of "correct situations recurring with a cer- 
tain regularity" is rapidly b«:ominfe less favorable than the odds 
at a Las Vegas gaming table. Ironically, the main cuiprit is"prog' 
reas," with special emphasis on our most cherish^ advances in 
technology. In former days one means of increasing the prob- 
ability that the child's internal dynamics wiil match up with the 
correct situation was through the extended family, a social ar- 
rangement in which all members of a community serve equally as 
parent figures. This is not to imply that the extended family 
possesses special skiUs and knowledge that the nuclear family 
does not; it merely represents a guarantee of far greater contact 
between adult and child, tlius greatly increasing the chances that 
meaningful identifications with significant adult figures will oc- 
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cur. Especially in America, techndogy-'s role in the disintegra- 
tion of the exteiided family has been well documented in the 
literature of the social scientist. Great mobility, provided by the 
airplane and the motor car. encourages the breakdown of social 
interdependence in which chUdren were once unavoidably and in- 
timately involved. Forty years ago in )m8 Marriage and Morah, 
the principal book that won for him the Nobel Prize in literature. 
Bertrand Rus^ pointed out the relationship between the advent 
of the automobile and the significant increase in. the divo»xe rate. 
Technology has introduced new forms of recreation, no longei re- 
quiring family orcpmmunity participation. Quietly, steadily, in- 
exorably, each family member, including the child, has trans- 
ferred his interests and allegiance to tha radio, the movie house, 
and the television set. For parents, in addition, there is the circuit 
of the plush cocktail loun^, the glittering casino {expanding at 
an unpredictable rate), and the booming race track— all of which 
seriously impair the quality and degree of relationship between 
adult and chad. Add to this the fact that a large percentage of 
mothers of school-age children now work outside the home and 
you have the ingredients ot a social revolution- 

In the case ot the very young the results have been profoundly 
disturbing, but for reasons not always thoughtfully analyzed. Of 
major concern has been the short- and long-term effects of 
endless hours of exposure to the television set, which has been 
firmly ^nd irrevocably installed in neaily every American home. 
While television has been widely touted as a tool for the expan- 
sion of learning, much dialogue has been addressed— with con- 
siderable ignorance, it seems to me— to the effects of TV violence. 
Literally thousands of parents, educators, and social critics have 
made TV a scai^goat. Indeed, it looks as if the whole of America 
were staging a massive guilt reaction to the problems now beset- 
ting youth. 

A careful examination of the effects of TV violence, however, 
poses some major questions that lay critics and researchers alike 
have not adequately responded to. There seems little doubt, of 
course, that the original findings of Albert Bandura. D. P. Hart- 
man, Sheila and Dorthea Ross, and others contain a high degree 
of validity: Exposure to violence does -induce antisocial behavior, 
along with suspected personality malformations. A recent ma- 
jor survey of the literature by Michael Rothenberg at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, moreover, strongly corroborates Bandura's 
' conclusions. Going back over the past 25 years of TV viewing, 

Rothenberg evaluated the hard data found in 50 of the most com- 
prehensive studies involving 10.000 children from every possible 
background. The relationship betveen exposure to violence and 
subsequent aggressive behavior, he found, was a real one— often 
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with lasting resulta. 

The prim^uy ^mkn^ of such studies, nanettol&ss« is their 
failure to look criticaUy at eubsaquaAt behavior in tarms of ti^ 
relatioxiship between what is known abcmt sensitive period^ such 
as identifkaticm and the kind of viewing to which the child has 
been exposed One might ask« for examplet Is TV violence more 
injurious to children with ^tablished patterns of deviate 
beiiavior than it is to children who have had opportunities to 
form suitable sets of images based on positive identifications 
with significant figures? To what degree do m^tal processes 
enter into the act of watchir^ violence? As we have already 
noted, Pia^t, Seurs» and even Erikson strongly imply the need of 
a certain level of intellectual development for identification to 
. function properly. This would sugg^t, first of all, the making of 
a choice on the part of the child in c^der to become '*as one" with 
the object, and second, a consideration of the child's understand- 
ing not only of plot and motive*-however tudimentary-^-but his 
degree of awareness of ^e obj^t's value system as well. 

The condition obviously calls for an analysis of the materials 
(books, films, TV programs, etc.) to be used with due regard to 
the child's age and development, and even more specifically a 
closer look at the word violence and the context within which it 
appears. Perhaps a better choice is the word confUcL I strongly 
propose that, while the internalization of a value system is im- 
possible without identification, conflict as the most ux^iversal of 
all human experiences is a key element in generating the identify- 
ing process. I cite as examples two novels that have inspired 
young readers for many decades: David Copperfield and Treasure 
Island Both are powerful novels of conflict. Although David 
Copperfield lacks vidence in a physical sense, the treatment of 
David by the Murdstones is at times so brutal as to become too 
unbearable to read. Jim Hawkins {of TWasure Island} also is a 
victim of conflict, some of it violent and bloody, but like David 
his value system does not include violence as a way of life. As 
identifying objects I submit that both characters, when properly 
understood, are far more cleverly calculated to internalize a 
loathing for violence than an admk^tion for it. ^ 

But technology poses «ven a far greater thre^to the child's 
development than ^posure to violence per se. To fully under- 
stand this threat, it is important to mention two factors that 
seem most predictive of the success or failure of identiHcation as 
a learning principle. One is the quality of human contact and the 
c^iier is length of time in which the prindple is allowed to 
operate. Any extraneous forces altering these two factors are 
very likely to bring about parallel changes in social behavior. 

By far one of the best accounts of how this socializing principle 
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has been profoundly effected by the impact of technology and the 
consequent altered styl^ in family life may be found in Urie 
Bronfenbrenner's comparative studies of American and Russian 
patterns of child rearing and education {Two Worlds of 
Ckikihood). In analyzing the two cultures. Bronfenbrenner 
carefully pir^KJints the various influences within each sode^— mass 
media, modified family and working habits, enforced peer rela- 
tions— as they make their impact upon the child Fromabackgrourai 

statistical and empincal evid^ioe rekting to essential diffemic^ 
the children's behavior and to the social forces at work, he was able 
to diagnose the prol^ble causes with what seems to me remarkable 
accuracy. All lead up to a startUng, carefully documented ocmclusion 
directly tied to his m^jor th^ that the health of a naUooi is not deperi- 
dent upon the gross national product or the birthrate or the crime 
statistics, but rather upon "the concern of one generation for the 
next."^"^ Employing deveriy designed measuring instruments, he 
found that Russian childRsn make signi&antly mwe chmc^ fav<»ing 
adult vaUies |l»an do American childrea Such choices, moreover, are 
far more consistent with acceptable behavior than are those of puer- 
value-oriented American children, who are more prone to engage^in 
!nisdemeanors. violen«», and other acts of an antisocial nature. 
Bronfenbrenner readily admits that the pattern among Russian 
children is rapidly changing because of the same forces that have 
had such an impact on American life-styles in the past half 
century. 

At first BixHifejJirenner had reason to interpret his fiiKlings ^ 
of a growing tendency in American families toward greater per- 
raissiveitess in tlte rearing of children. Later, in the light of ikw data, 
he was forced to reass^s his position. Although still "coroistent with 
the trend toward permissiveness." the reassessment prol^ more 
deeply into the heart of the matter. Of greater significanoe, Bronfen- 
brenner reports, was the discovery of a "progressive decrease, 
especially in recent decades, in. the an-.uunt of contact between 
American parents and their chiMren." Among tte developed nations 
of the world, American parents were giving the least anwrnnt of t^mr 
time to the care of their children when children were most in need of 
it Techhdogical injusvations, with television heading the Ust, were not 
only effectively putting an end to any meanin^ul kind of relatioriship 
between parent and child, but also were forcing children into unique 
peer-gi^p activities, undreamed of or impoisibfe in a formK- sg^armn 
society. To summarize, "whether in comparison to other contem- 
porary cultures, or to itself over time, American sodety emerges as 
one that gives decreasing prominence to the family as a socializing 
agent.... From this one may logically infer that, apart from the 
quality of the child's contact with adults, the degr^ of the child's 
allegiance to adult values is directly related to the amount of time in 
which the identification principle is allowed to operate. 



The Limits of Serial Education 

There are moments m boc^ when Bronfeabrenner apologizes 
for American t>arents/ suggesting that such behavior is not 
necessarily a reflection of indifference or neglect or the lack of af- 
, fection but rather of habi^ and style evolving from social change, I 
grant this, to a degree. But with all due respect to the autlu^,wk>se 
insight into and kBOwiecJge about the Amm 

I neverthei^ find it difficult to overcome a Un^rihg, deeply rooted 
skepticism. Common sense tells me that a steady erosion of emo- 
tional and social ccmtact between pa!^t and chj^ 
heart grow fonder m beat faster. 

One might reasonably put this down as a calloused point of \iew 
were it not for some recent and interesting documentation bearing 
upon this very issue. Kenneth Keniston, chairman ajid executive 
director fc^ the Carnegie Council on Children, eicf^m^ tl^ question, 
"Do Amerkans really like cdi^^ 

of lender sentiments Americans habitually {^f^ abcHit childne^ and 
then going on to reveal the real story behind tb^ facade. Inasodety 
such as ours, which combines social and economic discrimination 
with the privilege of great wealth, and yet whose affluence is more 
wid^pri^d than anywl^re else on e^rth, it must be presumed that a 
tanjg^l^ minority rather tlian a majority must bear the tomtc^ctefHiva- 
tion, with its accompan3dng risks. The presumption is correct. Our 
children, especially our nonwhite children, make up the hulk of that 
minority. Keniston cites documentation on the infant mortality rate, 
nutritional standards (Rememb^ the endie^ omgressionai quibbling 
about free lunches?), equal educational opportunities, and, most Im- 
portant of all, the poverty level ai^ its tiagic aftermath, of whkh nearly 
e quarter of Americans children are victims. In all of these areas we 
rank below mc^t developed countries enjoying far lower standards of 
living; in one or two we are truly an undeveloped nation. This, 
Keniston submits, is not love of children. It is neglect and vast indif- 
ference. 

Such indifference, tugt iher with an economic system that relies 
heaviiy on the profit motive, is certainly one of the prime causes 
of o' ider society's inability t^ achieve any significant kind of 
acceptance of preadolescent and adolescent youth into the 
mainstream of American life. The problem this situation creates 
for youngsters is what Erikson calls identity and role confusion, 
perhaps the second most critical stage of human development in 
his **Eight Ages of Man.'* Present to some degree in aE societies, 
identity and role confusion affects particularly the pubescent 
child, who is suddenly at the mercy of a strange psychological 
and physiological revoiution. He becomes unduly preoccupied 
with **what he appears to be in the eyes of others as compared 
with what he feels he is." Puberty is a time when the need to be 
recognized as a meml^r of the larger society, to be accepted as a 
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part of the future, dominates the young8<;er"s thoughts and most 
of his acUvities. His vital link with the future is his "ego identity, 
which iropUes. also, a "vocaUonal" identity, for it bears direcUy on 
what tiew role the child sees himself playing, either in fantasy or in 
fact. In order to acquire a strong and healthy ego identity, the chUd 
"must receive consistent, meaningful recognition of his 
achievements and accompUshments." Without this recognition, 
role confusion exists and the tendency to identify with foi the 
satisfaction of these needs becomes greatly enhanced. 

In America, as we know, this is a period in which a youth often 
struggle^ in vain to discover who he is. w hat is his purpose in life, 
and whether he is important to society. So far as productivity and 
contributions to the welfare of social units are concerned, no one 
seems to give a damn whether he is alive or dead. Our public 
schoob. with federal assistance, began responding to this condi- 
tion some decades ago .by estabUshing departments, of home 
economics, industi-ial education, agriculture, and other special- 
issed areas at the high school level These efforts over the long haul 
have proven abortive, for they speak less to the psychological 
needs of youth than the economic needs of a capitahstic society. 
They offer no guarantee of social integration. We may look with 
amusement or abhorrence at the rite of initiation-some merely 
superstitious, others painful and barbar.ous-as practiced in many 
primitive societies. The fact remains, however, that no social in- 
vention has proven more efficacious in guaranteeing youth un- 
qualified passage into adulthood. Strange that ancestral man 
should have sensed-intuitiveiy, perhaps-the importance of this 
transitional period not only within its physiological context but its 
emotional one as well. The emotional component, generated by the 
enormous coUective power of tribal beUef and custom, was im- 
perative, for it provided the authentic ring of truth. When all of 
society announced the advent of adulthood- with its respon- 
sibilities and privileges-it was indeed a fact. 

Modern societies have neither the will nor the machinery to 
facilitate this terribly unportant transformation within our youth. 
Widespread pluralism and the ambivalence we have no^ in 
.American society effectively inhibit an emotional commitment suffi- 
cientiy broad to convince our young people of its sincerity, while the 
laws governing our free enterprise system cause business and in- 
dustiy to view the yearly hordes of youth clamoring for vocational 
identity as a fmancial threat. Unions endorse prolonged schooUng 
with enthusiasm, fully aware that controUing the numbers within 
their ranks is consonant with productivity, earning power, and a 
happy membership. Aware to some degree of what goes on, 
educators watch from the sidelines, helpless in the grip of social, 
poUtical. and economic forces over which they exercise htUe 
control. 
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.Jljt U inh$r$nt in the kumm cmdition that all iocieiiis' 
tniucatim will imvit&bty ex<ict, and thus alt $^i^ties will pay, a 
price— a n0€e$smy Jiacn'/Jcr— m the cmn of divelopm0nt4d crisis 
and pathohgy^ f^r their succeu^^ in odapUi^ their successive 
generatians to their umys of life. 

-^Melford E. Spiro 



In spite of the Umitatfoos enuixuu^ted in the previous chapter, I 
do not yijjish to imply that the schools' efforts to insUll 
^ academicaUy and socially desirable attitudes are hopelessly 
beyond redemption* One of the answers I have repeatedly sug* 
gested-<an answer that in fact represents the major thesis of this 
writings-is understanding and employment of the identification 
principle as a primary socialising agent. For the concluding 
chapters I should Uka to examine this principle within the con- 
text of two major approaches to oducation--one involving young 
children in several diiiering patterns of organisation, the other 
constituting a fresh look at ^veral important aspects of the 
teaching act !n developing these ideaS: my endeavc^ is in some 
degree to ''even up the odds," which at present are overwhelm- 
ingly stacked against American schools. &s they are against 
society as a whole. For this reason, also, there can be no 
guaranteed outcomes, since the most fundamental resolutions to 
problems must ultimately stem from the larger society, of which 
American schoob are cturently but a minor though essentially 
true reflection. 

Nor will I deviate from major premises I have already 
established in this tract One is my conviction that elements 
such as choice^ inquiry, discovery, operational truths and conse^ 
qkences, as the > / are now impteraent^d in the classroom, are all of 
one fabric th^ c is basically Inimical to social and moral conunit- 
ment, as well as to the teaching of it, and in tl^ long run far more 
negative than beneficiai in their impact UfKm children. Moreover, 
I cannot escape the feeling that they are ccmnterparts of society's 
growing permissivenesss in child^rearing habits— a per- 
missiveness, incidentally, that appears nowhere in the language 
of the social scientist describing how desirable attitudes are inter- 
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iialized. In short, I do not believe that the teaching of ethics 
belongs under the heel of scientific methods, where schools are 
now toying to put it, and I wonder if this fact, more than any 
other, will in the future determine the degree of success with 
which values can be taught in school. 

Again I feel the need to pdat out. as I have earlier, that it is not 
my intent to denigrate the importance of such strategies as a 
means of proving, strengthening, implementing, or even modify- 
ing established moral refetencs points. But examining a com- 
monly held value is far different from creating one where none 
previously existed, which has always been my primarj' interest 
and concern. I have frequently noted that proponents of 
"discovery" often exhibit a certain smugness in describing the 
risk involved with children when, to use a weU-wom phrase, the 
chips are allowed to faU where they may. Progressive-minded 
teachers, moreover, are forewarned that the condition is one they 
must be prepared to face, whatever the outcome. This seams to 
me a dangerous practice, for reasons I shall deal with a bit later. 

Another of my major premises is that when a society, either 
through ignorance or indifference, creates an environment con- 
ducive to alienation l^tween generations, the cons«iuences con 
he devastating. Basically, my concern is the breakdown of iden- 
tification as an operating principle. The notion deserves a mo- 
ment's comment. Surely one of the grim aspects in Americ u 
society, an aspect we have already noted and to which we may no 
longer close our .eyes, is the frightening list of deviant adolescent 
behaviors reflected by this widening rift between adult and child. 
While rebellion against adult standards has always characterized 
youth, it is also true that we must maintain between generations 
a baseUne of mutual respect, communication, and a^^ment on 
some very fundamental ways of thinking and acting if social 
stability is not to be seriously impaired. A growing number of 
social researchers view any serious deterioration in this relation- 
ship as a most alarming state of affairs, irrevocably leading to 
social disintegration and demis«. 

Educators have not been entirely oblivious to this growing 
threat nor to the fact that it is significantly tied to aberrant 
school attitudes and behaviors. In the late Fifties and Sixties, 
under the aegis of John Goodlad and like-minded colleagues, they 
began initiating a number of orgamzational programs in "open 
concept," "raultigrading. ' and the like for the purpose of revers- 
ing what they felt were several disturbing trends in youth: declin- 
ing interest in traditional academic content, plummeting achieve- 
ment scores in the basic skills, and the adoption of strange new 
life-styles that began openly to flout the staid values and beliefs 
of the Estabhshment. The major »bj«:tive of these programs 
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was oateiwibiy to improve basic skills, hut noncognitive variabtea 
also occupied the minds of reeeatites. espadaUy those dealing 
with attitude toward achools and teachers, dtizenahip. and cuiUva- 
tion of a love pf knowledge- Bei^its were presdmed to emerge 
from the ax«a of interpersonal relationabips. Advocates perceived 
buch arrangementa as "natural apixroximations of family group- 
ings," the ideal of which would include members who range firam 
infants to grandfathers and grandmothers.'"' What ail^edly hap- 
pens is described in the following statement: 

.4Plupii£> are motivatad acadsmicaily by those above them and 
supported emotiooaliy by tbo«e bdow. The paychdqgical pro- 
i^sses of ftodaiizatioa ai^ identification are probably facilitated 
by such an arrangsinent. Tias of alfecUoa and admiraticm toward 
y<NUiger oaes develi^ Attitude, values, and belMs are extend- 
ed. Meanwhile, each student iatapkling subject tnattertlut fits 
him, reg&rdkss of Its gra(k level ' 

Tim sentiment, aks, was rarely destined for fulfillment My own 
investigations'"* into Uiese programs and experiments have con- 
vim»d n^ that while statistically significant effects of consideraUe 
interest to educators often surface from the computerized data, 
the overall results are by and larg^ anemic, and in many instances 
they are highly suspect. For one thing, most of the experiments 
have been peculiarly susceptible to the Hawthorne Effect (merely 
being the subject of an experiment constitute a stimulus to 
achicv^neat) and to a kind of unconscious biasing of procedures 
and data. Spodal programs, for example, tend to attract special 
kinds of teachers, or at the very least to generate teaching 
behaviors subtly calculated to "prove" tim hypotlwses, and few ac- 
camits I have read have convinced me that this variable was not the 
most important one in achieving the reported results. There are 
many studies, moreover, that present opposite claims; enough of 
them, in fact, to nullify almost every p<^itive statement with a 
negative one.'" Perhaps the best illustration of the danger of at- 
taching great importance to such experiments in organization 
cxxnes from William McLaughlin {The Nongrad&i Schtnit A Ctiticai 
Assessn^nt), whose analysis of 32 major r^earch findings itH-dbly 
convinced him that the evidence was "ambiguous" at best, "in- 
conclusive" at worst."'^ 

There is, in addition, damaging evidence regarding chiUren's 
ability to establish any stable relationship betw^n respKinsible 
independence and humane social cohesion without early €ind con- 
tinuous adult intervention.^^* Obviously, how any one cliild will 
be affect«i by the group must depend on tho social and moral 
climate prevailing within that group. If the group's norms en- 
courage mutual trust and cooperation, one may expect children 
to behave accordingly; where they call for repeated violation of 
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adult rules and standardB, thas© too will be swiftly translated 
into action. As it ha^ in tha |>ast, recent literature provide ua 
wiUxachilUnKexampteofthistruth. I refer to William Golding's 
Lord Qf the Fli4i$, written in 1955^*** Whi^n a group of pre- 
adoleac^t Ih^s are marooned on an island and left to tl^ own 
device, their parually internalized norms break down under ti^ 
shift to peer power and tyranny, leaving in its wake the brutal 
skying of Pi|pgy, one of the group^ numbers* The act occurs just 
prior to the arrival of adult r^u«r.. ivhose very first question ^ 
upon discovery of the body is: • Are there eny adults— any 
grownups with ycM?" 

The implication is dear, but perhaps it is most succinctly ex- 
pressed in the words of Bronfenbrenn^* 

If adulta do nc^ once again become invdved in the livaa of 
children, there ii tmibl^ ahead for A me ric an society. New pat- 
terns of life have diiveloped in cmr culture* Qm revult of these 
changes has bean the reduced fwtidpation of adults in tim 
socializatien of children. Although, to date* this pattern has 
, continued to gain acc^tance, U^rs is reason to believe that it 
can do harm to our children ami to our ti^odety. We a^ 
therefme fsced wtUi il^ necessity of devdofiing a new style of 
seciahsAtion, one that will coixect inadequacies of ^r contem- 
porary pattern of living as it is affecting our children and pro^ 
vide them with opportunities fc^ humanizing ittperieMres of 
which they are now berefL 
When Bronfenbrenner speaks of a ''new style of .wdalisation/* 
he is in fact urging Ameriean educators and pai*ents u> i€K>k 
critically at some unique aspects of the Russian day-care pro* 
grams, which we have alr^dy mention^ in passingt and of 
which he has made an exhaustive sdentific study. I would add to 
these a number of important approaches found 'n the Israeli kib- 
butz experiments as reported by Bruno Bettelheim and Melford 
E. Spiro/^^ In contrast to our own experiments with the t>pen 
concept and multigrading. both Russian and Israeli forms offer 
some provocative insights into our own fducational planning for 
the future— at least in lerms of alternatives deserving careful ex- 
nmi]:uition. 

Although there are im{K)rtant differences between the two 
educational patterns that space does not allow me to explore ful* 
ly, the similarities are of primary interest. Both, fcr example, 
employ the "collective" setting for the upbringing and teaching 
of children -a unique system in which peer-groip contact 
becomes the major influence in charact^ forma(ipn« This 
means, in effect, that children are separated from parents very 
early in life— generally a few months after birth— and placed, ac- 
cording to age, in various houses or dormitories f rom whence 
they move from infancy through high school in small groups 
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under tim «upervijui»i of carefully ehosen caretukars, nuraes. 
teAchei^aaidotl^pi^etsicmalperaoiuieL In the kibbutz settuig 
iwrfiiita visit tiieir cMkiren but do not live with them, while Bus- 
aian chUdren ure brou^ hoim in the late ef ternoon «■ evenisig 
and ere returned to th« designated house wly the tiext morniag. 
It would be immg to assume that in both instances omtaet be' 
tvraan parents as^dbildren is mininjaL Actually, In terms of con- 
tact hours, it 13 ccmsiderably longer than in most Western coun* 
triss and particularly longer than in the United States. Of equal 
significance, it is also more intimate and emotion kde^ involving 
words of enctearment, much cuddiiug, and otlm* physical handl* 
ing, espedaUy in Russia. 

Different^ in appt}ach stem primarily £rom tl^ natio&al 
character. In seeking greater indepeiuJ^m^ fw its children, kib- 
butz upbringing is nu»« permissive in a wide range of bdbaviara. 
including such things as toilet trairdng, table manners, freedom 
to criticize, and a respect for physical labcr in preference to in* 
tellectual achievement Competition in school is 8tudio|ii^y 
avoided. 

Russian training is moxQ structured aiul disciplined* with 
strongiur political and intellect^ mientation. Cconpetition is not 
only exu^mraged but employed hi such a way as to cause Russian 
children to vie with each oth^ in th& perpetuation of political 
goals and values. Propaganda at the national level is unique in 
giving to teachers and other professional caretakers t»oad sup- 
port that wcHriks powerfully in their inOuence over children. This 
is accomplished through hi^e parades announcing the advent of 
the x^w school year, lauding tead^rs as national h^iros, ami direc- 
ting all avenues of the media to the task of inculcating children 
with the notion that the teacher and education are the most im- 
portant things in their lives. Children ax& vir^xally trapped 
within a carefully plam^ environment in which specific 
responses are aU but unavoidable. 

In both environments, children are always physically dose to 
adults, often visiting their plami of work and actively par- 
ticipating in many of their personal and social functions, ibus in- 
suring that valu^ are passed on by the entire community; 
parents, relatives, teache^, nurs^. ami other adult fii^ires. In 
both culture, finally, tl ere is a conspicuous ab^nce of the 
bur^oning antisocial beha^cr that marks ^.many of our own 
youth, while intellectual interests and activity appear to be con- 
siderably high^."* 

Whatev^ view we may hdd regarding these approaches to 
child rearing, when it comes to the schools' responsibility for fur- 
^itering our democratic way of life, we face the same sdentific 
problem that American researchers on kibbutz education ad- 
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dressad themselves to: "..p|I]t is not whether coiiective education 
is good or bad... The problem is: V.nitat,.forc©s find their un- 
noted expression in the forms of collective education, ami how do 
these fonns of upbringing induce behavior forms (sodal 
modalities) and behavior problems which in their genetic se- 
quence result in individuals who perpetuate the way of the life of 
the kibbutz?''^** We may not approve of the philosophy underly- 
ing their stated goals or the means by which these goals are im- 
plemented, but we cannot argue wiUi the predictability of tlie 
results. For, contrary to our own increasingly un^rtain out- 
'comes in education, the Russian and kibbutz child-rearing pat^ 
terns do **result in individuals'" who perpetuate their own careful- 
ly planned societies. 

In America, also, schools are regarded, among other things, as 
instruments for transferring social and political ideals across the 
generations. In the United States, one might say, the objective is 
to discover means of continuously achieving these idBsds in a 
milieu of social cohesion that not only prohibits undue repression 
but also allows children some life of impulse. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of this important function calls for the cieation of a certain 
amount of allegiance between young and old. The leading ques- 
tion then is. Why do peer-group influences— strongly and increas- 
ingly present in all three cultures-— act as a stimulus to the accep- 
tance of adult values in Russia and Israel while producing the op- 
posite effect in the U. S.? 

The answer, it seems to me, is ^th simple and complex. The 
simple answer is that both Russia and Israel provide structured 
training to peer groups, or, to put it into Skinnerian terms, they 
arrange a closely controU^ and limited environment to which 
children may re^spond, whereas the United States does not. As 
Bronfenbrenner has suggested, '*the peer group is heavily— 
perhaps too heavily— influenced by adult society. In contrast, 
the American peer group is relatively autonomous, cut off from 
the adult world— a particular ly salient example of segregation by 
age The complexity of the answer is inherent in our way of 
life. Let us grant tha^ the solution lies in providing specific kinds 
of stimuli, the nature of which wc already understand fairly well. 
Then the question becomes, How, in the face of a bewildering ar- 
ray of counteracting forces, do W3 carry out the task of implemen- 
tation? 

However monumental these difficulties, our only recourse ap 
pears to be one that Skinner has repeatedly attempted to convey 
to the American public in general and the educational segment L 
particular. He tells us that only through environmental engineer- 
isif^ i we hope to produce individuals who will guarantee the 
c .auation of those democratic freedoms that detractors claim 
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his methods ar« designed to de*>troy. Whatever the case, I view as 
exam|>les of invincible ignorance those critics wltt se response to 
this kind of control invariably becomes a catechism on the evils of 
conformity and the cousequent destruction of individuality. By 
promoting this concept of some gud-Iike "autonomous man," 
;hey take pride in turning a dangercHis vice into a virtue, 
obli'ncus to society ''j frequent need for concerted group action. A 
philosophy siauog that a person can maintain both his personal 
identity and his commitment to society without ev«- having to 
sacrifice one for the other bound to generate serimis prob- 
lems in the decision-making process— a condition that has effec- 
tively prohibited any hope of a national commitment to oiur 
children. I think it was Bertrand Russell who obser\'ed that, in 
variably, men with an overinflat«J sense of ^individualism were 
peculiarly unfit to agree upon anything but matters of the most 
trifling significance. 

In the final analysis we must take note of Spiro*s warning that 
there is risk in whatever course we p»\rsae. Without exception, 
every society, he points out^ wiii exact a toil of its children in 
terms of developmental crisis and pathology in its efforts to 
regenerate its own way of life. The cost of the kibbutz style of col- 
lectivism, he adds, is "no larger than the price which the products 
of most systems must pay for the privilege of becoming human— 
and it is smaller than many.""' Before judging too harshly, we 
should keep in mind that we, too, are paying a price, but with 
steadily diminishing assurance that this staggering cost will 
guaranty our future as a democratic nation. 

One comes away from such accounts with a strong belief tiiat 
organisiational patterns are truly effective when they are in^KJsed 
on extremely young children— j.ge 2 or younger— when the 
behavior of parents, teachers, and other caretakers represents 
many hours of direct and emotionally supportive contact, and 
when the environment is carefully controlled. Such criteria are in 
a sense an oversimplificaticn, to be sure, for they say nothing of 
the vast range and variety of techniques involved. Nevertheless, 
1 am convinced that they conatitute the essential elements which 
will determine any society's success ur failure in adapting its 
future generations to a particular m if life. 

They are surely the eiwnents that determine the fate of our 
own programs such as Head Start, early childhood education, 
and others of a similar nature. Head Start, if we may believe 
Kenneth Keniston, is in serious trouble because of its shift to a 
strong intellectual base (a trend in education I have mentioned 
several timet in passingj aimed at raising the IQs of culturally 
deprived children. Although improving intellectual achievement 
was one of the objectives of Head Start, its main purpose was to 
give new "power to pavimt«. io broaden the experience of children 
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in noncognitive ways, and provide them with many services Such 
as health and dental care/'*^^ As it turns out, the real "value and 
progress" of these children has been *'Judged primarily fay their 
capacity to do well on testa of intelligence, reading readiness, or 
school achievement. * ' x 



True or not, full credit must be given to Keniston for his insight 
into what is likely the most fundamental of causes that effective- 
ly destroy any effort, however worthy or sophisticated, to raise 
these children to higher levels of socialkation. I quote at length 
fttim his highly perceptive article, '*Do Americans ReaUy Like 
Chadren?" 

The fashionable theory underlying much of the valuation of 
^ Head "Start attr ibute the plight of tho^se children to something 
called ''ailtural deprivaticm." Fll concede that this is one way 
of looking at the situation, but it s^ms to me that we need to 
get at what is causing the cultural deprivation 1^ in certainly 
easy to see that the term culturally deprive has come to be 
just another euph^nism f^ poor and/or black. And it seems 
cimr to me, at least, that the reason smne families cannot pro- 
vide their children with intellectual stimulation at breakfast 
and cultural riches at dinner is that they are blighted by and 
bogged down in poverty. 

Now I, for one, see poverty as a manifestation, not of our 
cultiiral system, but of our economic system. So I suggest thnt 
it is extremely odd to speak of cultural deprivation as the 
primary problem facing destitute families, whethw^in inner-c^ty 
ghettos or in impoverished Appalachian hollows. 

Apart from the effects of an economy that must ultimately be 
reckoned with, our fondest hopes for raising our children's IQ 
levels or insuring the most rudimentary kinds of character 
development will in the main prove to be a fantasy unless we aie 
able to control those sensitive variables that social scientists 
have identified as l^ing most crucial to any pattern of child rear- 
ing and education; to wit, a guarantee of appropriate physical and 
emotional experiences between birth and puberty, continuous 
supervision of and participation in children's lives, and a selec 
tively limited enviroxmient. That these are elements that re- 
searchers have found to be most prominent in the two colif^uve 
settings we have briefly examined makes them no less critical in 
their application. 

The success or failure of our ongoing programs in early 
childhood Vacation are bound by precisely the same criteria. If 
we are correctly interpreting the data available from the Russian 
and kibbutz experiments, early childhood education, as 
develop^ within the state of California, for example, may well 
represent an effort that is too little and too late, unless 
psychologically tied tc pre-existing day-care programs: too little 
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in its ability to centroi ti^ variables we have dtecussed, too lete 
in terms of the child's age at the point oi entry. I do not question 
that many positive aspects emerging from the program- 
especially those cited by State Superintendent Wilson Riles-are 
both valid and hold promise for the future. But I would venture 
that the documented successes rest far less upon the introduc- 
tion of "new teachei- roles," "staff retraining," "coating, 
monitoring, evaluating," etc, than upon Riles's unique talents for 
infusing high community interest and especially generating enor- 
mously increased adult participation, thus allowing identification 
and conditioning principles to do their work. 

By the same token, the "back to basics" movement, along with 
its huge bandwagon syndrome, simply cannot survive without 
the effective intervention of these principles. I am amused at the 
naivete of communities, school boards, and even educators who 
delude themselves into believing that a revival of the so-called 
basics is predicated upon 1) the elimination of frill courses, 2) the 
resurrection of old-fashioned discipline, 3j a return to the three 
Rs. 4) a resumption of homework, and 5) the introduction of 
competency-based testing to detennine a student's qualification 
for going on to higher levels of learning. One is led to believe 
tliat good teaching is a brand-new discovery emerging out of the 
late Seventies! 

Such methods are helpful, to be sure, but what improved 
achievement scores truly represent is the community's ability to 
create a sp«^iai "climate" for children, a climate that effectively 
screens out distracting or competing stimuli from the child's 
world, surrounding him with an aura of intense belief that can on- 
ly be generated by the power of total adult commitment. The 
resulting condition is one in which children's behaviors are fun- 
iiyled into academically and skill-oriented avenues of endeavor 
from which, quite literally sifsaking. th« re is no escape. 

To put it another way. insuring the internalization of specific 
modes of behavior is a matter of Umiting. within a framework of 
continuous supervision and emotional support, children's op- 
\ tions by selection rather than offering them free choices. The evil 

or good that ensues from the process is a question for Americans 
as philosophers to decide. Should they conclude that certain ap- 
proaches to child rearing and education contain elements 
detrimental to our democratic institutions (if these are in fact 
wliat Americans wish to perpetuate), then, by means oi arrunging 
different "environmental contingencies," as Skinner would put a. 
they must set a new kind of stage for the coming of the next 
generation. What api^ars certain is that there must be consen- 
sus on the needs of society and youth and sufficient adult involve- 
ment to fulfill these needs if anything is to alter the uncertain 
course upon which we are now embarked. 
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In Search of Pygmalion 

If further research showed that it is possibk to find teachers 
whose untrained educational style does for their pupils what our 
teachers did for the speckU childnn, the prospect would arise that 
a combination of sophisticated selection of teachers and suitable 
trcuning of teachers would give all children a boost tow^^ getting 
as much as they possibly can out of their schooling, 

—Robert Mosenthcd 

Because there is little evidence that education in America will 
soon move in directions consistent with national policy and com- 
mitment. I shall focu^ my attention on the implicatioiw my own 
reading and experience may have for the nature of the teaching 
act itself— that is, the teacher, his instructional materials, and his 
methods. 

First, the teacher. The teacher as an instrument of change in 
student behavior has been the object of a great deal of frustration 
in past years for researchers and educators alike. During the Fif- 
ties and early Sixties theie was a great rash of experiments in- 
itiated to find significant relationships between teacher 
characteristics and various asp^ts of academic achievement and 
social behavior. With a few exceptions, the programs gradually 
dwindled for lack of hard evidence. Such experiments, 
moreover, were often very expensive, and growing disenchant- " 
ment with the results caused most funding sources to dry up. 

At about the same time, sweeping social changes had started a 
major shift in emphasis. Civil rights movements and subsequent 
legislation were redirecting the center of attention from teachers 
to programs: urban center programs, migrant programs, cultural- 
ly orient^ programs, programs to break down language barriers, 
programs for the economically deprived— all with considerable 
infusions of money. The target was no longer selection or the 
search for those elements that separate talent from mediocrity 
but new techniques, retraining, cultural sensitivity, and a pant 
expansion of instructional materials and facilities. 

As a result, the methods of screening candidates for the 
teaching profession reui. essentially unchanged— which 
means that policies for admission into schools of ^ucation 
throughout America rest primarily on thr^ factors: i) a prof^ 
sal desire to teach, 2) a minimum grade-point average, and 3) the 
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ability to move om's body.* For several decades now, schools of 
education have continued to bumble along, firmly entrenched in 
the belief that ceur^ work of a startiins variety and nature will 
provide answers to any problem. They remain oblivious to the 
message of tKmaX scientists whose investigations mkka it increase 
isigly clear that the acquired expertise in dealing with the young 
child may not be nearly as critical to the child's deveJopmant as a 
teaching style that is unlearned. They fail to create possibilities 
for teachers who are potentially the most powerful influences in 
the child's life to r^lize their full potential. 

Although these facts fwrint irrevocably toward a mwe 
sophisticated method of selecting candidates and, further, pro- 
viding them ^th a status that functions powerfully not only 
within the school but also within the child's home, educati w 
'departments are either stymied by lack of mana^ble data on 
how to proceed, or— even more ^riousiy— they are motivated by 
factors in the pre ^t economy that spell out survival or extinc- 
tion. Consider fcr a moment: PubUcly supported higher institu- 
tions of learning throughout America ai^ farming increasingly 
subject to the funding policies of state legislators whose only 
hope for reelection is based on a hard-nosed platform of account- 
ability resulting from the shrinking tax dollar. Meanwhile, few 
departments have been harder hit by declining enrollment than 
professional education; when justification for their existence 
becomes totally dependent on the generation of credit hours, tto 
consequences are painfully obvious. Assuming that schools of 
edncation were inclined to apply more stringent criteria to their 
currently minimal screening practices, the increased drop in 
enrollment, together with staff RIF and highly probable depart- 
ment closures, would surely act as a powerful deterrent. 

Even the thought of such desperate measiires is enough to 
precipitate severe intellectual disorientation. As stote 
superintendents of public instruction— carrying out the will of 
legislators— set down n ore and more difficult mand«itos, educa* 
tion departments begin reacting like whirling dervishes in a 
ritual dance of frenzied activity with little substance. Suddenly, 
the prt^cupation with credit hours turns into an all-consuming 
passion. Professors tecome expert purveyors of all the tradi- 
tional content areas, including dozens that until recently never 
existed. Endless hours of brainstorming result ii* a profusion of 
lofty and impractical ideals destined for the trashheap, or in 
bizarre organisational configurations, with definition layered 
upon definition, quaUfication upon qualification— all of which in- 
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variably ends in a conceptual quagmire. 

Curiously, there is little if any disencbantment with the outcome. 
Year after year, otherwise intelligent men and women take obvious 
pleasure in stirring up the same dunghill* Indc^ it is as if the ef- 
fects were strongly hypnotic, lulling members into a grateful 
dreamlike state in which all is made well with the world by the mere 
act of repetition. When, upon occasion, deeply concerned teachers 
are invited to join these sessions, they stare in disbelief , "What in 
God's name/' they ask themsaives, ''has all this to do with select- 
ing and training good teachers?"* 

The judgment is a harsh one, to be sure, and perhaps ought to be 
softened by the fact that departments of education, like public 
schools, are also victims of a Catch-22 situation in which delegated 
power to resolve social and academic problems is effectively 
nullified by the same forces that create the problems. Never- 
theless, in their present love affair with ^'competency/' ''account- 
ability," and other performance criteria (yesterday it was 
"behavioral objectives" and ''sensitivity training"),** it would be 
virtually impossible to initiate a search for the kind of candidate 
whose natural teaching style is most consistent with our 
documented hypothesis that because identification is a factor of 
major dimension in any educationcU pursuit, a teacher's ability to 
establish an atmosphere most conducive to its operation is t rucicL 
Such an atmosphere, moreover, is achiev^ only through a number 
of uniquely human characteristics within the teacher. This sounds 
harmless enough but in fact contains raitiifications that, when con- 
sidered in their entirety, may be sources of embarrassment and 
trepidation to administrators and school board members alike. 

Within our framework of options, if this teacher were to possess 
but two dominant traits, they would be his spirit of reverence for 
children ard his unbounded conviction that every child is capable 
of reaching his (the child's) full potential. While these are qualities 
that hiring personnel widely subscribe to in theory, they make little 
effort in practice to insure their presence in the candidate and often 
give higher priority to glibness,*** scholarship, and organizational 
ability. Yet, if we accept the* views of the emiuent analyst, Erich 
Fromm, the first of these qualities not only stands as the single 
most important ingredient within the teacher's repertoire of per- 
sonal characteristics but is one which our own materialistic cultur t» 
has largely ignonsi. In his own words, "While we teach knowledge. 



•The statement is no* mere speculation: it is* based on numerous conversations 
with teuchers who have attended such planning sessions, both at my institution and 
at others. 

As lo^rs, departments of education are outrageously fickle, constitutionally 
incapable of separating true beauty from what is merely skin-deep. 
•••Especially during interviews. 
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we are losing that teaching which is the most important one for 

human development: the teaching which can only be given by the 

simplepresenceof a mature, loving person. In previous epochs of 

our own culture, or in China and India, the man most highly vaiu«i '| 

was the person with outstanding spiritual qualities. Even the 

teach^ was not only, or even primarily, a a^^irce of information, but 

his function was to convey certain human attitudes...." 

The second quality is based on a long^tabiistod but only 
superficially regarded truth, that when high expectations of 
children's ability to learn are consistently and sincerely 
demonstrated through teae dng behavior, such expectations are 
in fact larg^y fulfilled. It was demonstrated in an experiment by 
Robert Rosenthal'** during which a group of teachers were led to 
believe that certain of their children (randomly chosen) were 
potentially high achievers. As a consequence, these 
children— especially at first- and second-grade levels—rose 
significantly in IQ and basic skills above their counterparts, a 
matched control group abcmt whom the teachers had received no 
sueh information.'*' 

The significance of this study lies in what Rosenthal called the 
"untrained educational style," a concept whose implications for 
selecting teacher candidates are virtually without precedent. 
That a group of teachers, totally without prompting or special 
training, were able to do what they did simply because a convic- 
tion had beeii^rmly implanted in their minds is nothing less than 
startling. It is^by ail counts, an outstanding example of how the 
power of I^Uof m^ reflect itself in a whole series of unusually 
sensitive and perceive behaviors toward children— behaviors 
that remain largely oubijde the province of explicit training, 
of themselves always do the job; they are frequetltiy too passive m 
character. As Rosenthal has suggested, the element of suitable * 
training would be a highly desirable ingredient. To be specific what 
is needed is the addition of certain talents that may serve 
somewhat the same function as catalytic agents in a chemical 
reaction. High among these is the teacher as dramatist, not in the 
sense of the accomplished actor but as one skillfully trained to 
recognize those parts of the curriculum that lend themselves to 
dramatic treatment. I am not suggesting that we abandon the 
teaching of rational processes but simply that we place them 
whenever possible within an emotional context, employing such 
elements as narrative, conflict, and denouen^nL If we are still talk- 
ing about attitudes, we must face a fact of life that all the hard 
evidence (social and psychological) seems to point to: In order for 



•While the Rosenthal experjnwnt has been quBationed by oth^ resmrchers, the 
findings have been successfully defended by Rosenthal and his associates. 
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attitude formation to occur, teachers must espouse the arguments 
that favor the attitudes or beUefs we wish to instill Again^ if this ap- 
pears to be an arbitrary view suggestive of indoctrimitioiv we 
should perhaps reexamine the attitude or belief in question, w even 
abandon our efforts in tJiis area entirely. What exerts the greatest 
impact on children's attitudes is not that their intelligence is ex- 
posed to reason, but that children are exposed to dynamic 
teachers. 

In an age of vast social change and upheaval the teacher as 
social critic is indispensable to the program. The notion that snxall 
children cannot identify with social issu es involving the most fun- 
damental human rights is sheer nonsense. Awakening children to 
feelings and attitudes that are often couched in sophisticated 
language is not easy; but it is not impossible. What child has not felt 
the sting of rejection by his classmates or teacher tJvough no fault 
of his own, or the panic fear that comes from having voiced an un- 
popular opinioru or the bitterness of isolation in a contest of unequal 
opportunity? These, it seems to me, are the very stuff on which 
human rights are built. 

The teacher must also possess the temper of the liberal mind if 
his presence before children is not to exemplify a highly dogmatic 
and opinionated view of life. By the liberal attitude I mean one that 
is trusting and accepting of others, however bizarre their ideas or 
appearance, and unf earful of losing face when found wrong. It is 
the attitude that in turn enables children to express themselves, not 
anarchistically but fearlessly, so that they need not build insular 
detachments and hostilities in defense of their own errors, which so 
often leads to the narrow, prejudiced outlook. The learner whose 
response are purposely disruptive, or who maintains frigid silence, 
is the product of teachers (and parents) who have themselves too 
often cringed helplessly under the lash of adult scorn— almost in- 
variably the scorn of the typical authoritarian. 

Except for the temf^r of liberalism, which is sometimes sadly 
lacking in the very youth whose courage and dedication we so 
much admire, the teacher we speak of might well be drawn from 
the ranks of articulate young radicals. He might be something of a 
firebrand, uncomfortable to live with, a bane to his principal but 
joy to his children, who see him as the champion of their own 
unredressed grievances against the adult world» 

Somewhat earlier we spoke of the need for establishing and 
maintaining a ba^iine of fundamental relationships between 
generations, without which a society cannot for long survive. 
Although the preschool environment is imquestionably the single 
most influential factor in developing it, I am convinced that the 
teacher I have just described is the most likely candidate for con- 
structively affecting these relationships, at least in part. Is he 
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anywhere tv be found? Again, my convictions teU me "yes," and 
tiiat the means of identifying him are logically implied in the ex- 
perhneutal procedures described by researdiers such as Rosen- 
thal, Spiro, and Bronfenbremer, and in Albert Bandura'e extensive 
explorations into modeling. 

The technique of single and multiple modeling, ios examine, 
demands attention, for it utilizes identification as its key 



Bronfenbrenner, m particular, is ^Kdnced that modeling carries 
provocative implications for educational and social programs. 
Contra to the criteria established by most professic;»l 
educatcu^, howev^, he rates teacher status as the m<»t ©^sential 
quality in the relationship between teacher and child. Indeed, in 
order for the •*teacher...to function as an effective model and reir- 
forcer, she must possess the characteristics which we have ident- 
ified as enhancing inductive power; that is, she must be perceived 
by pupils as a person of status who has control over 
resources.... What this seems to indicate is that children are 
sensitive to teachers not only in terms of tiieir own personal con- 
tacts but also in their peiceptions of the teacher's relationship to 
his nonteaching environment, i.e., his image as a figure of 
authority, the resp^t paid him by others, and the like.* 

However we may choose to assess this factor, it is an in- 
teresting, perhaps extremely significant, alternative to the criteria 
that have traditionaUy occupied the minds of ^iucators, and it may 
well make up an important part of Rosenthal's concept of the 
teacher's "untrained educational style." Unlike the investigations 
of the Fifties and Sixties chat tried, futiieiy, to find a link between 
teacher characteristics aiKi tti^ent achievement, the researchers I 
have mentioned appear to be interested in discovering those en- 
vironmental factors-teachmg behaviors included— that cause 
children to identify more strongly with their peers than with the 
adult world. Within this concept, they believe, lies the major solu- 
tion to some of education's thorniest problems, either cognitive or 
noncognitive. Its investigation, moreover, calls for new experimen 
tal approaches that should rank among the highest priorities to 
which educators may address themselves. 



• h sbixM ruA eactpe us that theue are the ver>' same elemraits thut frequently in- 
fluence our own perceptions of our fellow man. 
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Can Teaching Make a Difference? 



/t iHigket's bookl is caUed The Art erf T«^dbicg bi^came I 
tHili$i/0 that taking is an art, not a $€ien€^. it swms to 
very dangerous to apply the aim$ and methods of science to 
human beings as individuals.... Of course it is necessary for any 
teacher to be orderly in planning his work and precise in his 



dealing with fact^ But that does not make teaching 
''scientific Teaching invcUves emotions^ which ikmnot be 
systematically appraised and employed, and^J^ummt values, 
which are quite outsUie the grasp of science..,. 



For the teacher deeply concerned with children's attitudes toward 
the world they live in, the style and content of much cf today's 
elementary ctirrictiium« as well m the methods of teaching it, m^st 
be disappointing. Except for a small but growing volume of library 
fiction, the reading that takes up so large a part of the child s school 
time is quite devoid of all but the most £nncK:uous kinds of social 
learning. The readers, esf^ally at t^a lower element^ levels, 
are still largely occupied with community helpers, losi jfeta, animal 
characters, and trite mysteries* Apart from the o(xasian^l classic 
or story written by the establish^ writer, their only daij^ to drama 
is that they employ the technique of dialogue, whose S^nalities are 
frequently matched only by thosa of the plot. Much of a child's life 
is involved with misplaced puppies and make-believe journeys to 
the moon, but these cannot be the whole of it. Deep attachments, 
deep loss, hate, fear, rivalry, and revenge are as much a part of his 
life as they are of the adult's. 

In response to the discovery that children of minority groups 
were conspicuously absent from the literary world of the white 
middle-class child, publishers are now hastening to fill in the gap. 
As we flip through the pages of their latest edition, we find in- 
creasing numbers of illustrations that begin to look stispiciousiy 
like characters from Negro, Chinese, and Mexican families, But 
although their "yes are slanted or their skins dark, one would never 
dream that the minority child had a single problem that was 
significantly, or even mildly, different from his white classmate's. 
Together they walk the shaded streets of suburbia, wearing the 
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.same clothes tmd playing the same gamus. Inside bright new 
homes thej^ esyoy sumptuous hoSiday dinners aisd levish yuletide 
gifts— »ll k*anarkably similar. There is no anguish or pain. Segrega^ 
tlou, isolation, radsra-mdeed, anything that smacks of the priva- 
rion or privilege found in the lives of real children—have been 
carefully dehjt^ from thdr world, leaving it sparkling, a septic, and 
trouble-free. \ 

Elementary^ social studies suffer from a different kind of iUness, 
but lead essentially to the mmt result. Expository writing, concept 
building, and the integration of new discipUnea dominate their 
pages to the exclusion of social themes that, if mentioned at ail, 
receive but scant attention. This does not mean that they lack 
scholarship. Indeed, the author with the Ph.D. in history appears 
with increasing frequency on the title pages. The one criticism we 
cannot make is their want of dedication to their own brand of truth. 

Perhaps the most prestigious example of such trutii was the 
publication, not too long ago, of a series of instructional materials 
entitled Man: A Course of Study, that was adopted in many elemen- 
tary schools in America. The presumption here, as formukted by 
the eminent psychologist Jerome Bnmer. is that in order to help 
childrer; discover what makes man human, they must be exi»s«Kl 
to instruction in the science of behavior rather than to history. While 
there is much that is fascinating to children in Man: A Course of 
Study, I am not convinced that a study of the life cycle of sahnon. 
herring gulLs. and baboons is esp^iiiliy helpful in showing children 
that what truly distinguishes man from other animals is his potential 
for moral behavior, or that we need go outside the record of our 
own behavior to learn it, if it can be learned at ail. 

While truth in the pursuit of teaching is a matter of grave impor- 
tance, equally unportant for young children is the style or manner in 
which truth is presented. The significance of style reverts du^tly 
to Konrad Lorenz's counsel on the irapoi tance of historical models 
as imprinting objects and to the fact that identification also occurs 
through fantasy or, to use the literary term, through vicarious ex- 
perience. To illustrate this poii|t I should Uke to cite from ray own 
expedience. A number of years ago. while en^ged in writing a text- 
book for children in the elementary grades, I conceivt^ the notion 
of telling the Northwest Indian story in tmns of ruthless exploitation 
by the whites and the Indian's r^actioft-to the swift destruction of 
his culture. To do this I describ him briefly as he app-ared at the 
coming of the white man: generous, cunning, childishly naive yet 
cleverly resourceful-a being filled with purpose and with deep 
pride in his ways. As his time began to run out, however, he was 
presented through the eyes of several pioneer historians who had 
observtd him at firsthand as a human derelict cast away in smaU 
groups on nome desolate stretch of beach, embittered by broken 
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promises, sick and debauched by the whito man's disease and bad 
whiskey. Landlesa'ami spirituaily corrupted* he had lost all pur|K>^ 
and dignity. 

Needless to say, my efforts were gently though firnxb' rebuffed* 
Such an approach, I was tol4 was not in good taste. For one thing 
it was too brutal for chiMmi of this tender age. For another, it was 
overly -pessimistic. 

Well. I bad never supposed that it wasn't. But history, I knew, 
was on my side; the facts were there for anyone who wanted to a:^- 
aroine them. Besides, I have always felt that a certain iimount of 
guilt is salutary.* I wondeied if the unvarnished txuUi might mrf^h^ 
instill in our children some mnse of outrage at the enormous moral 
wrongs for which every white being on earth must assume a 
measure of responsibility, 1 was not unaware of our moments of 
greatness—of those noble acts of sacrifice and generosity that are 
also a part of the record. But it seemed to me the fine things have 
always fotind ways of getting themselv^ publicized, while the ugly 
ones are more often swept under the rug. I wondered if it were not 
mcffe fltting Uiat our children walk in the shadow of humility than in 
the glare of overweening pride. I felt that the rei^ord was in need of 
better balancing. ^ 

But if this avenue was barred, I was encouraged to fmd others. 
Indeed, a sympathetic treatment of the Indian was not only 
desirable but hnperative, and I had only to fmd af more acceptable 
way of showing what a fine fellow he was. The solution finally 
pointed out to me was through the developmer/t of "concepts,'' a 
theme familiar to every writer of elementary text materials. In this 
instance the Indian is observed in close harmonywith nature as he 
plays out his role as himter, artisan* family man, an^i occasionally, 
warrior. Out of the materials emerge the conceptual relationships 
between Indian art and religion, climate and culture^* man 
and nature s resources, and so on. Except for patches of artificial 
dialogue intended to stimulate interest, tjja-^style is 
expository, with great stress on organization and vocabulary con- 
trol It is, as one might suspect, a style tljatrlends itself ex- 
ceedingly well to dullness, rising occasionally to power, but 
Umited for the most part by the treatment of the materials. 

I sighed in resignation and went to work. My own examination of 
sample elementary texts preparatory to writing, together with my 
own teaching experience, should have taught me that social 



*It is raamiring to know that w\mt aii of America seems bent on purging itself of 
guilt through conflict resolution techniques, sensitivity groups, est, etc.. Harvard 
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ly to attenuate people's guilts. " he asks, "or wcndil it be a better world if some of us 
were m little more guilty nnd conflicted?" "What Ahfmt Morsl Sensibility?" Today s 
Education, September/Octoter. 1971. p, 41. 



sstutjOes at this levd are stmii^ matei^tic m 
ideas, except as they are trti«tted iaaocuously on the communiiy- 
hdper level are practically nonexistent- The feeling, apparently, is 
that ideaa of this calib«- must awa^t greater development of reflec- 
tive powers before much can be done with them. 

Aiu>Uur example <^ the standard treatment of the Indian may be 
found in my second textbook for children, written several years 
later. By this time I had learned my lesson wdi and proceeded im- 
mediately to pay proper def^en^ to Chief J oseph and his ii .be for 
having been badly used by our government- In tha space of a few 
pages children learn all the "objective" facts about our com 
parative cultures, Joseph's brilliance as an Indian general, and his 
retirement onto a reservation, "a wise and gentle leader of his peo- 
ple."'^ Inteiissting as these facts might be. they might weU have 
been left unsaid. Of infinitely more important^ fc^ the young child's 
mind is that Chief Joseph skHild sarve as a symbol of oiir treatrn^t 
of minority groups. In this use of history, children glimpse the 
haunting lovelin^s of the Wallowa Valley, the ancestral home of 
the Nez Perce txibe. They observe the incredible gr^ of miners 
and pioneers, followed by swift eiMToachroent, dishonored treaties, 
and a long list of indignities which at last force upon Joseph his 
mtmentous decision to fight. 

While his remarkable generalship in a long series of running bat- 
tles is high drama, its chief importance lies in the specific details. 
Children should know somethhig of Chief Joseph's anguish p.s he 
watches the slow and systematic exterminatjon of his people. 
Throiigh his eyes and ears they should be made to look upon 
defenseless wom^ and children put to the sword by U.S. troops 
and hear the children's whimpering cries of hunger, pain, and cold 
as the embattled tribt-, ever on the move, fights its way over 1,500 
tortuous raUes of wilderness in advance of the pursuing U.S. Army. 
Perhaps then they might gain some understanding of the tragic 
depth of Chief Joseph's resignation and bitterness &s he makes his 
surrendering speech— one of the most simple and moving in Indian 
oratcay: 'lamtiiedof fi^Jting. Our chief s are kille'l LodtingGlass 
is dead. Tu-hul-hut-sut is dead. The old men ave all dead.... It is 
cold and we have no blankets. The little children are freezing to 
death. I, want to have time to look for my c'.dldren and a&& how 
many of them I cari find. Maybe I shall find t'aem among the dead. 
Hear me, my chiefs.... ^om where the sun now stands I will fight no 
more forever."'^* 

Nor should children be spared the la^t act of perfidy in this 
drama, when our government, in viola'aon of the solonan pledge 
upon which Chief Joseph laid down his arms, condemns him and 
the tattered remnant of his tribe to 'a strange and hostile environ- 
ment nearly 2,000 miles away, wfafre eight years of neglect and 
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diaeasi^ reduce his small group to a tiny handful* 

For small children this is one of a number of precious themes in a 
great h«^ta^ involving man's continuing battle for huir.an rights. 
What a pity to squander it as we do. The fact that it shames our 
honor makes it uo les& signific^t, but rather more so. How else can 
we develop in our children a sense of national conscience? What 
better way to insure that such barbarism, of which i ^ ^ govmiment 
is from time to time capable, shQuId never happen again? • 

It is curious that those branche&of the federal government that 
so generously dispense their largess on a confusing array of 
research projects have never enlisted the aid of the gifted dramatist 
to help write the curriculum for the needs of the child's emotional 
world. Because, frankly, the fulfillment of such needs lies more 
within the province of the literary arts than m that of the social 
studies, and it is perhaps time the social studies began to borrow 
ser^DUjsly from them. I am not talking about the trappings and 
papier-mache models of literature with which so much elementary 
social stvaie^v writing was once— and f^o some degree still 
is— invested. This is the world of syntheric plots, of taking tours to 
zoos, museums, and department stoics, of retmning to the 
classroom where cliildren chatter blithely about what they have 
seen. 1 &peak of genuine 11 tsraryi talent, which includes the all- 
important sense of drama, a sharp eye for detail, and the abiUty to 
tu; n little words— e/ramatJca//y— into big ideas with emotional im- 
pact. These are the qualities needed to breathe life into human 
evenf.s in whidi powerful moral values are at stake. 

But such an assessment, I am aware, points irrevocably to a 
major reconstruciion in the social studies program for children. I 
see no Jther way. This subject at ail levels has been for too long 
conceived and taught in a moral vacuum. Yet if science has told 
us anything at all about small children, it is that the ''sensitive 
period" in a child's life is a very precious thing. Unlike the period 
for other kinds pf learning, which ends only with death, its time 
grows fleeting and must be nurtursd in its ov/n way if it is not to 
be4 ome irretrievably lost. For never again will this child identify 
so keenly with the vicissitudes of his significant figures and 
groups. Never will he feel so intensely their despair at injustice, 
brutality, and intolerance, nor accept m uncritically their own 
shining virtues. Horatio Alger may have given l^s countless 
readers a version of the American success story a.^ phony as a 
three-dollar bill, but I, fur one, am still unable to disembarrass 
myself completely of the idea that industry, like cleanliness, is next 
to Godliness. The curious thing is that the characters and events 
aave long since faded from mferrtory. 

In practical terms I envision a eocial and moral drama of conflict, 
£^ gcHxily portion ol v Uch would deal with the unsung protagonists 
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of history. Having exj^imented briefly with this form in my own 
writings for children, I am aware that the results would mi always 
be acceptable to book publishers whose offerings are now so heavi- 
ly overshadowed by the mystique erf concept building, inquiry learn- 
ing, and the addition of new content areas. And of course it would 
surely mean that the white world, from the sixteenth century on- 
ward, would emerge somethii^ less than perf^t 

But no matter. It is the unique idea involved here that coimts— a 
phenomenon commonly described as the story of the und^i*dog, 
whose powers are as strange as those that lurk Freud's wprld of 
the unconscious. Well known to literature, it is oblivious to color, 
race, creed, or religion, paying its allegiance only to someone or 
some group in pursuit of a cause. The cause m^*.y be lost or won, 
but the re-enactment o! it always involves ? straggle against great 
odds. 

B. F. Skinner remarks on this unusual phenomenon with k^n 
reeption. Beliavior that is either dirc-cted, instructed, or imitated, 
he tells us, elicits little interest in the observer or reader, even 
though it may lead to beneficial results. After all, who cares about 
the success 3tory of a person who has been carefully prompted 
each step of the way by some external agency? But try placing in 
front of the same protagonist great obstacles that he attempts to 
overcome through his own resources, especially when the odds are 
heavily stacked against him. How different the reaction! Now we 
are suddenly caught up in a wish-fulfilHng process that stems 
directly from our own inadequacies and unrequited strivings toward 
persona^, goals. Harking back to the time of tribal fires and the 
teller of tales, it is a condition as ancient as man himself. 

Because of the great power they can wield ov^r the hearts and 
minds of children, the methods of the teacher himself must in a 
large sense resemble those of the teller of tales. For example, I 
cannot conceive of any teacher helping children to internalize the 
democratic virtues with real effectiveness unless he is a shrewd 
and vocal critic of the current scene, constantly invoking from 
the past and the world of today those examples of behavior that 
bear upon our histc-ically developed ideals of justice and fair 
play. But invoking examples is not enough. He must learn to do 
this within the context of drama and drama's most formidable 
weapon: conflict and subsequent anger. 

Dramatizing instructional materials is not a question of learning 
how to declaim or deliver panegyrics. Drama, when defined, is 
more properly the art of presenting subject matter in terms of op- 
posing forces. Surprisingly, the technique acconmodates itself t o 
a broad range of contcn'' areas, an example of which first came to 
my notice a number of yaars ago while I awaited an appointment in 
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an attorney's office, I had picked up a magasine and opened it at 
ratjdam to a short piece on wild flowers, the most unliki^ly of sub- 
jects. Fifteen or 20 mmutes later I realized, to my surprise, that I 
had read the whole article intently without pause. Because wild 
flowers had never rated high on my inventory of interests, I quickly 
reread the article, curious to know how the author had tricked me 
into reading to the very end. 

The answer was immediately apparent. The writer had used the 
technique of the dramatist by portraying the wild flower in opposi- 
lion to its pampered cousin, the domesticated flower. How was it, 
he asked his readers, that the domestic variety, in spite of its lush 
beauty and sturdy appearance, would never last out the season 
without constant nurturing and car.? In contrast, the wild 
flower— so delicate, so fragile, and often so rare— is rudely placed 
in conflict with all the raw elements of nature: drought, heat, cold, 
impoverished soil. And yet it survives these numbing forces, year 
after year, to the delight of everyone fortunate enough to gaze upon 
it. 

More fundamentally, the author knc^w that by presenting his 
material in such a way he was playing upon a simple but never- 
theless powerful psychological truth: Because of its universality, 
conflict strikes a responding chord in all humans, and in doing so 
causes the respondent to identify either directly or vicariously with 
the source, be this the writer (teacher) or his materials. There are 
of course other ingredients in drama— complexity, surprise, uncer- 
tainty, and a sense of awe, to name but a few. However, its most 
powerful component is the ability to induce conflict. A few writers 
of distinction, E. M. Forster among them, are strongly of the opinion 
thav this special '^ray of perceiving the world is for the most pan 
unieamed and largely associated with creative ability. It is certainly 
not always associated with high intelligence or great powers of 
thought, since it is often found in persons without pi^tense to erudi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently rare Lhat the public is wil dng to 
pay huge sums of money for the privilege of entering vicariously in- 
to the unique experience it affords us. 

Be this as it may, most teachers are totally bereft of any notion of 
how to acliieve it. Nor are they a%^'are that when, as students, thc^y 
were themselves deeply moved by conceptual materials, the 
teacher or professor who stood before them was in all likelihood 
practicing a very similar strategy. As a consequence, I am sure 
that this ability is one of the true measures of giftedness among 
teachers, 

Closely tied to the Identification principle as it operates 
through dramatisation are the strategies of reinforcement most 
notably promulgated in the theoretical works of B. F. Skinner. 
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Neo-Freudians are quick to point out the advantage of identifica- 
tion or modeling over reinforcement, an advantage which 
presumably lies in the fact that the former is a self-actuating 
process and therefore does not require reinforcement to induce af- 
fective learning. However, they do not quibble with the argu- 
ment that both teclmiques, when used in conjunction, probably 
enhance learning and are in many instances so complementary in 
their functions as to become virtually inseparable. This is strong- 
ly apparent in the few studies of pupil/teacher interaction that 
show a significant relationship between teaching style and stu- 
dent attitudes and achievement I refer specifically to the report 
; of researchers such as Donald M. Medley. Harold Mitzel, 

W. W. Lewis, John WithaU,'^' and Ned Flanders.' Basing the 
statement on his own exjwrxmental finding and those of other in- 
vestigators, Flanders states unequivocally that 

...the percentage of teacher statements that make use of ideas 
and opinions previously expressed by pupiis is directly related to 
average class scores on attitude scales and teacher attrac- 
tiveness, liking the class, etc., as well as to avera^^c achievement 
scores adjusted for initial ability. 
In reviewing several of h's ex pferiments, it is obvious that Pro- 
fessor Flanders was not intere? ted in interpreting his data within a 
Freudian or Skinnerian context.: he was content merely to show that 
when teachers adopted a certain teaching style, student attitudes 
and achievement are significantly affected. Nevertheless, the 
method at closer glance is subject to an important psychological in- 
terpretation: namely, that when interaction succeeds in the 
classroom, it succeed? only to the degree that reirfo: cement and 
identification are key v perating factors. This is nol to detract from 
its significance as a teac ling device; it is sunply to say tliat when in- 
teraction, which involvi s the employment of a very special kind of 
reinforcement, serves ths ego needs of tl cnild— in this case a 
need for the kind of re'-ugnition that enjoys '^'gh social status -it 
constitutes an impoi tant means of activating tne identification prin- 
ciple, thus allowing reinforcement and identification to work hanc in 
glove. The resulting condition is one that vividly brings to mind our 
I own _'xposure to the outi^tanding teacher. More often than not — 

, and without really knowing why-we left his classroom feeling a 

few feet taller than we actually are. 

* * * 

In this view of how social conscience may be developed in young 
children, I have tried perhaps too hard to tip the scale on the side of 
emotive techniques rather than rational processes. So be it. The 
world of pure intelligence has no answers to the irrefuUble logic of 
Swift's Modest Proposal It to*) easily condones the Auschwitz hor- 
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ror chambers, the charael house at Hiroshima, and the napphn- 
ravaged children of Vietnam, 

Besides, I can think of no other way of doing what so desperately 
needs to be done. During my years as a teacher, and in ray c^y 
visits to elementary and secondary classrooms, I have seen little to 
convince me that scholarly examinations of the great moral issues 
(the enslavement of blacks, for example) have been anything more 
than intellectual exercises. I cannot believe that you teach the 
values most deeply rooted in social experience by the construction 
of hypotheses, by field trips, or by the innocent mimicry of 
democratic processes. 

Nor do I any real hope in the moral dilertmas approach of 
Harvard's Lawrence Kohll^rg or in the valus^s clarification for- 
mula of Sidney B. Simon of the University of Massachusetts, 
both of whose packaged techniques are finding their way into 
American classrooms on a national scale. Ironically, the primary 
weakness of the morui dilemmas approach lies in its total 
dependence on rational processes. Although Kohlberg*s data of- 
fer some evidence of increased moral awareness and the ability to 
reason morally, the fact remains that the link between moral 
reasoning and behaving morally is very weak if not virtually 
nonexistent* The alleged results of Simon's values clarification 
packet are even more debatable. In fact, I wonder if using the 
packet may not be morally dangerous. Here, the concept of 
"right" or *• wrong" is utterly without meaning, because there is 
no such thing: stated values are accepted on an equal basis so 
long as they are accompanied by knowledge. This stance of moral 
neutrality cannot but lead children to believe that all values are 
equally vahd, or that moral comnutment, based on feeling or emo- 
tion, is far less important than one's abiHty to **talk'* about 
morals. The fact that it offers teachers and school districts a 
refuge from the dangerous practice of adopting a moral position 
no doubt carries a certain attractiveness. As one critic has noted, 
this '^principled amoraUty." which poses no threat to anyone, is 
without question the primary reason for its rapidly growing populari- 
ty within the public schools. 

To the degree that values can be taught at all, I believe you teach 
them by involving children emotionally in the hves of individuals and 
groups iocked in struggles of significant moral consequence. When 
a child has felt something of the degradation of the black slave 
through empathy, when vicarious experience has set the iron barb 
of subjection deep into his own flesh— then, and only then— does 
he begin to internalize the attitudes that give flesh and blood to a 
value we call human equality. This is the work of the teacher who is 
first and foremost a dramatist and second a purveyor of 
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knowledge— definitely in that order. 

The primacy of literary truth still applies. Where children are 
concerned, our priorities are crystal dear. We must set the stage 
for them at an earlier age than we ev^ thought necessary befero. 
Moreover, the drama to be enacted, borrowing equaUy from the 
vast record of man's inhumanity to man, roust engage the i;eart 
even more than the mind. Its basic appeal, in short, must be emo- 
tional. 

The advantage to this is as plain today as it was two thousand 
years ago when the Father sent his Only Begotten Child into the 
world, saying: 'Remember, my Son, your adversary is a formidable 
logician with a breadth of knowl^ige next only to mine." 

"I will play his game of chance," the Son of Man replied. He 
smiled cunningly as He spoke, fmgering in the secret compartment 
of his robe a pair of load«J dice. 
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